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TO-DAY. 


Lieut. Peary's stout little vessel, the Falcon,sailed from 
Boston Thursday evening for Portland, where the explorer 
will join her to set out on his three years’ trip towards the 
North Pole. Lieut. Peary expresses his confidence of get- 
ting nearer that imaginary point than any of his predeces- 
sors in the quest have succeeded in getting. His methods 
certainly give greater promise of success, and the test to 
which he put his theories last year has given a practical 


Peary will establish the headquarters of his expedition is 
on the western coast of Greenland, at the head of Baflin’s 
Bay, close to the entrance of Smith's Sound. From that 
place he will mount to the ice-cap and cross that elevated 
pleateau to Independence Bay, on the northern coast, 
which he reached on his last expedition. There the party 


in the direction of the Pole. It should be understood that 
the object of this expedition is not the ‘discovery of the 





REMOVAL. 


Correspondents and Advertisers will please | exhibition. 
nte change of the Editorial and Publica- — - --- 


tion Offices of this paper to 
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Pole,’ but the determination of geographical facts concern- 
ing the formation of the continent, or island, of Greenland. 
| . : “¢ : : 

It is a scientific and practical enterprise, not a spectacular 


There is, however, another expedition whose avowed 
| purpose is that of reaching the Pole, started a fortnight in 
| advance of Lieut. Peary’s. This is the expedition of Dr. 
Nansen which left Christiania, Sweden, early last week, to 
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attack the Arctic regions from exactly the opposite side of 
| the circle and by directly opposite methods. Dr. Nansen 
, | takes his vessel through the Kara Sea to the Lena Archi- 
2 | pelago, there to run it fast into the ice, and, as he thinks, 
2 | drift with an Arctic current across the great desolate circle. 
Dr. Nansen’s success depends upon the truth of his theory 
as to the controlling currentin those seas. He has built 
his vessel to withstand the roughest usage by the ice-floes, 
and where the ice goes, he will go. He thinks it will carry 
j him directly across the North Pole. “ How are you to get 
3| back?” he was asked. “I will never come back,” he re- 


| 
4 | plied ; “ 1 shall go through to the other side. 


| The friends of Burlington College, New Jersey, will be 
6| clad to know that the trustees have appointed Dr. James 
. | M. Williams, lately of Fall River, as the Rector of the Col 
8 lege. Dr. Williams has been well known in New England 
8 as a valuable director of education in more ways than one. 
5" He early saw the value of the great Chautauqua movement, 
12 | and to his leadership that movement owes much of the suc- 
\cess which it won in New Hampshire. He has a world of 


| : : ; P 
ifriends in New England, whose good wishes accompany 


te 


3 
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12)... . 
14 him to his new home. 
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Mr. Herbert Welsh writes us that, in view of a recent 
\Indians, in Arizona, Lieutenant Plummer, U. S. A., the 


Rights Association in carrying out a project which may 
‘save future bloodshed and will undoubtedly tend strongly 
| to promote the civilization and education of these Indians. 
| He expresses the wish that some of the wildest of the Na- 


portunity to form some idea of the work of the whites. 
vation who have no idea of civilization at all, and if they 


of civilization their absurd notions of their own importance 
would be overcome, and their objections to education, 


ernment in that direction, would be removed. Lieutenant 
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officially authorized the Indian Rights Association to go 

ahead, and contributions are now asked for this purpose. 

Mr. Welsh writes that $700 is needed, of which $200 has 
already been secured ; and requests that contributions, 

small or large, be sent to the office of the Indian Rights 
Association, Philadelphia. 

Some persons were so ignorant that they did not recog- 

nize the origin of the admirable quotation made by Mr. 
Knowlton in the close of his address at the Borden trial. 

This means that they did not know what is the motto on 
the seal of the courts of Massachusetts. It is in the noble 
words, “Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus justitiam.”’ 
“ We deny justice to no one, we sell it to no one.” 

The sinking of the British battle-ship Victoria is now 
plainly seen to be the result of a blunder, or a series of 
blunders, on the part of Vice-Admiral Tryon, commanding 
the fleet. The official reports of the surviving officers, 
confirmed by those of commanders of the other vessels, 
leave no doubt of this. There was a mistake as to the dis- 
tance signalled the vessels to keep while turning, and this 
mistake Admiral Tryon declined to correct when his atten 

tion was called to it. He doubtless imagined it possible to 
complete the manceuvre without collision, and took the 
chances with a martinet’s distaste for recalling an order 
once officially issued. The chance was a narrow one, and 
he missed it. 





The terrible loss of life was due to another blunder. 
nmediately on the collision, the other vessels of the fleet 
sent out their boats to the rescue. Admiral Tryon ordered 
them back by signal. The fact seems to be that the water- 
tight bulkheads had been closed promptly when collision 
was seen to be inevitable, and the report to the Admiral 
was that “all was tight.” ‘The theory on which the ship 
was built was that with the bulkheads closed the vessel 
could not sink. The Admiral acted upon his faith in this 
theory, and followed the rules of conduct prescribed for 
commanders in such a case; that is, he signalled that the 
ship was safe, that no assistance was needed, and then 
steamed ahead at full speed for shallow water. But the 
theory of construction was wrong; the rules did not apply 
to the case; and for lack of the exercise of his individual 
judgment in the emergency, the ship went down with all 
hands fourteen minutes after she was struck, and Admiral 
Tryon with heroic consistency went down with her. 





Bad luck follows the enormous steel structures which 
make up the force of the British navy. The sacrifice of 
the Victoria is only the worst of a long and continuous 
series of accidents. A week or two ago, the huge iron-clad 
Hood, which has just left Chatham to reinforce the Medi- 
terranean fleet, made a final trial of her engines in the 
repairing basin, and on inspection it was found that the 
fore compartments were full of water, and that she was still 
leaking. ‘The incident caused no little excitement among 
the crew, which numbered nearly 700. She was docked, 
and it was found that the leakage had occurred from an 
opening in the seams of two of the keel plates a few feet 
from the stem. The leakage was due to a piece of bad 
workmanship. A rivet, which should have been driven 
through and fastened the other side, had been driven only 
partly home, and the hole on the other side filled by what 
is known as a ‘stud.’ No one can say what might have 
happened if the weak spot had not been discovered. 

The German Reichstag was opened by the Emperor 
William in person, July 4. The date should be an omen 
favorable to the German democracy; but it is not. The 
new Reichstag, elected on the issue of democracy against 
militarism, is now conceded to stand ready to enact the 





decided change in the present condition of affairs on and 


No. 18|about this reservation.” The Interior Department at 


Washington approves this plan, but has no money at its 





+ Institute of Technology. Next reg- disposal to carry the project into effect. It has, however, 


army bill, which its predecessor rejected. The resistance 
' that has been made to this measure, however, will not alto- 
‘gether lack good results. ‘The Emperor, in his address to 
: the Reichstag, promised that concessions would be made 
and the bill modified to “make less demands upon the per- 
, sonal capacities and the tax-bearing power of the people ” ; 
‘so that something has been gained. 
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JuLy 8. 
“ Without star or angel for their guide, 
Who worship God, shall find him.” 
Juty 9, “ There is news, but it has not yet come.”— 
Arab proverb. 





JuLy 10. “Time is not money to Nature.”—Jefferies. 

JuLy 11. ‘“ Nobody praises the physician or the bar- | 
rister : they go on their way quite careless of the world’s | 
praise. But an author wants it. I think all authors need 
praise.”— Walter Besant. 

JuLY 12. “ Health itself is but a kind of temper, got- | 
ten and preserved by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. 
—Arbuthnot. | 
Juty 18. “ The fundamental law of the naturalist is | 
the survival of the fit; that of the charity workers, the re- | 
vival of the unfit.”—Francis G. Peabody. 

JuLy 14, 
herbs, each with a mission of balm to some woe.”—Grace 
King. 


“ God grows stories and lives as he grows 


THE FATE OF BIRTH. 








Some two years ago a Spanish princess wedded a 
talented and promising M. D., who had been born outside 
the pale of nobility, not to speak of royalty. Previous to 
the marriage the friends of the princess chided her for 
what they deemed a mesalliance. Her plucky reply is 
reported to have been, “I had rather marry a man with- 
out a title, than a title without a man.” 

This brave princess was what the world calls a creature 
of circumstances. Born toa name, she was supposed to 
be confined to ‘names’ inthe selection of a husband. The 
code of the social, one need hardly add of the aristocratic 
and royal world, is that marriage, the great social event of 
life, must be by grade. ‘That this is as true outside the 
royal circle as within it, is confessed by all careful observ- 
ers. Even democratic and puritanic New England is 
proud of her ancestry. Families who can connect them- 
selves, even by the fortieth degree, to the Mayflower crew 
or passengers, are sure to do so. There must be some 
advantage, real or supposed, from this fortune of birth. 
Ancestry or estate, one or both, seems to be assumed as the 
guarantee of future happiness. Those born to one or 
both are presupposed candidates for congratulation. Those 
born to neither are courted by no one. 

But none of us have any control over the fate of our 
birth. Whether we tread brussels or boards, inherit high 
principles or shuffling insincerity, are trained in the noble 

schools of religion and philosophy or become the pack-mules 
of the world’s burdens, depends immeasurably upon our 
ancestry. Even to this day, to be born a Jew is to be born 
to a curse in some countries; to a sneer in many others. 

It is comforting and, for those of us born in the flats of 


life, encouraging, to know that highlands can be scaled. 
But it is easier to live in the valleys. Only hardened | on his back from her residence to the palace ! 


muscle can climb the mountain. Labor only can win 
bread. Even the flashlight of genius is hidden below the 
horizon except when revolved by the machinery of toil. 
The world sees the gold and glamour of success and ex- 
cuses its own indolence and consequent failure by attrib- 
uting to the heroes that have won a genius that was denied 
to the mass. Failure is usually charged to the account of 
inheritance. If a Beaconsfield climbs to eminence along 
the rugged pathway of centuries of national prejudice and 
political disability ; ifan unpromising tanner leads a citizen 
soldiery to victory and seams together the rent made in a 
national flag, the somewhat unthinking world will con- 
gratulate these gentlemen upon the fortune of their mental 
inheritance. In the light of our failures we think ancestry 
rather than application, brains rather than toil, will ac- 
count for their successes and hence explain our failures. 
So we charge upon birth what properly belongs to indo- 
lence. 
That there are differences of mental endowment, no one 
will deny. But the crop depends as much upon cultiva- 
tion as upon the native soil. Then, too, the most sparkling 
geniuses have burned themselves into blackness before the 
world had been brightened by one-half their possible shin- 
ing. Witness a Byron and an Alexander. 
Those who hang spellbound upon the periods of elo- 
quence, who are amazed at the discoveries of science, or 


dwell in long and rapturous admiration of the creations of | he would appear a very evil genius. He came here a few| silver purchase and every other subjec'. 


| Fourth of July, or Memorial Day, and nowhere under the 


inherited powers that are denied to themselves. They are 
commoners by the fate of birth, is the self-whispered solace. 
If they could know the toil by which the foremost men and 
women climbed into eminence, or if they could gather into 
panorama the wasted hours and neglected opportunities 
that lie scattered along their own pathways, the difference 
between themselves and others would be less mysterious. 
Hard work is after all the genius that moves the world. 
The struggles of Demosthenes inspire every generation and 
weave success into thousands of souls, embarrassed, like 
him, with grave impediments. King Edward said of the 
Black Prince at Crécy, “He must win his own spurs.” 
Valor, not birth, must conquer. Work rather than in- 


heritance will be enthroned. 
J. M. WiLiamMs. 


| 


HAWAI—AN ANNEXATIONIST’S VIEWS. 





It cannot be denied that the patriotic feelings of the 
American Colony on the Hawaiian Islands have been 
sorely tried. In no part of the United States is there a| 


. P P re koe | 
more general or enthusiastic celebration of Thanksgiving, | 


Stars and Stripes are more loyal Americans. How have 
they been treated? When in dire distress, their native 
government ruined by crime and incapacity, they turned 
to the Mother Country for encouragement in their attempt 
to throw off the incubus and establish a decent govern- 
ment, an American naval vessel came to their support; the 
American Minister Resident gave the aid of his diplomatic 
prestige ; all other representatives of civilized governments 
followed his example, and the revolution was a success. 
The wretched Queen, with her palace crowd, retired to 
obscurity, and the Provisional Government was established 
with the object of securing a union with the United States 
politically as well as commercially. 

Then came the political revolution that may happen 
every four years in the United States, and the new Presi- 
dent felt called upon to undo all that his predecessor had 
done. The American Flag which had been raised over 
the government building was lowered. The natural results 
followed. There was no outbreak, for the Provisional 
Government is too strong and our people are more law- 
abiding than most of the American people at home; but 
royalist plots were undoubtedly encouraged, and, far worse, 
the doubt began to grow whether after all so ungracious a 
Mother Country should be applied to again. The United 
States has not yet got us. 

Then we began to open our eyes to various inconven- 
iences if this poor little government, which with all its 
short-comings has always been able to keep a gold basis, 
should come under a government which to outsiders seems 
likely to be soon swamped with silver. Then the McKinley 
tariff would put the price of our clothes, which we can now 
get from England under a duty of 10 per cent., to correspond 
with the high American tariff, and we might be compelled 
to go back to the scanty garb of our ancient Hawaiian 
friends. Galvanized iron would also feel the high tariff, 
and the consumption of this material is large. But it is 
not necessary to follow the tariff farther; this is only one 


of the lines of objection to annexation growing more defi-| be done by public authority is to be done by Congress a 
nite in thinking minds. As an illustration of the effect of | not by him. 

lowering the Flag, it was openly announced by the royalists, 7 
and foolish natives believed it, that Mr. Blount had come | made at Washington, the prudent and sagacious attorme a : 
to restore the Queen, and he would compel the honored | general, who has the great merit of not sp aking uDl = ees 
President to crawl on his hands and knees with the Queen | has something to say, took the occasion — a very gw ™ 


: yay 
but he soon found that the government either 


Valued 

would receive his advice or assistance ; so he at oan nla al 
in a loan of $95,000 made to the previous rovernmen aft 
This he imagined would greatly embarrass the Ppoyo if C 
Government. Within two hours after this mete fig jete 
make public, the whole sum was offered to thy Governme:, {uc 
and Mr. Spreckles was promptly paid, doubtless q bi 300 
great disgust. and 

It hasbeen amusing here to read the ast nding lies pic 
or ‘ Nordhoffs,’ as they are calledin the local sang tha A 
have lately appeared in the English and American py, of 
Mr. T. H. Davies, the author of one of the befoos:,. ho 
articles in the Nineteenth Century, is the quasi guardies 4 ter 
Victoria Kaiulani, a school-girl whp should be, he 4 she king 
put upon the Hawaiian throne. He is also proprietor ; pau 
variety shop in ‘Honolulu and he dreads the Amer; " gos] 
tariff or influence. Charles Nordhoff of New Yor ri 
Herald caused the first official act of our new minis, r Me Jeal 
Blount. People here were so indignant with the strang, 
untrue statements of this aged correspondent that he | nen 
fear of tar and feathers, being an American, and teaneees 
that here we do not do such things, however desirable , 
may sometimes seem. So Mr. Blount was appeals 
protect this American citizen, and the Provisional Goyer ( 
ment stationed two policemen at his cottage door, 
great amusement of the people of Honolulu. His |jhels ,, var 
the government here were brought into court: by: y, new 
Blount again interfered, saying the United States are ( 
not allow one of its citizens to be punished for libels xqu 
lished in another country. Private citizens, however. ke: 4 
him busy for some time in publishing retraction: , eme 
apologies. 

The palace here is no more. The Executive tore 
moved into its deserted halls and it is now known as ty Y 
Executive Building. Hawaiians have tried to turn ow signi 


minister of one of their churches because he was an anney 
ationist; but, on the other hand, many of the brightes 

the race see that their hope is in annexation to either dy 
United States or England, and the royalist cause js ery 


ing weaker day hy day. 
If our choice is between becoming an English 
a nondescript under United States ‘ protection,’ give\s dy 
settled and well-understood status of an English 
and let the United States confine her protection t 
‘infant industries’ within her own borders. Lik 
people, we have our wants. We desire an ocean 
will England or the United States first give us on’ JJ 
want a strong government to exclude the Japanese a 
Kanaka vote. We want a dry-dock and certain haw ® 
provements. Which country shall we look to for the 
needs ? 

Wiiiiam T. Bricnay 
Honolulu, June, 1893. 


A SUMMER SESSION. 


Mr. Cleveland has given way, so far as to change ! 


day for the meeting of Congress from the first of Septer 
ber to the seventh of August. He has, probably, no ven 
high hopes as to the result of the session. But he dos 
know that Congress is paramount, and that whatever #! 





At the moment, almost, when the announcement ** 


less | 


—of the Commencement dinner at Cambridge, to ve # 


Although the United States is a large nation, she has no 
foreign policy unless the much abused ‘Monroe Doctrine’ 
can be called one. She has started to build a navy, but 
she has not a dry-dock on all the Pacific coast equal to the 
poorest of half a dozen in New Zealand and Australia. 
England certainly has a foreign policy, and knows what 
she desires or does not want; and if, as seems most likely 
to happen should we be kept much longer in the dark as to 
the intentions of the United States government, we were to 
ask England to take us, what could the United States do 
about it but bluster and write volumes of ‘diplomatic cor- 
respondence?’ 
If it is the intention of President Cleveland to give us 
only a protectorate, we will thank him but decline the use- 
less gift. We want nothing of the sort; and if the United 
States imagines that it can get all the advantages and 
assume none of the responsibilities, it is much mistaken ; 
neither can it act the dog in the manger. Nor is a repub- 
lic possible here, even with Claus Spreckles at the head. 
The present tactics of this German seem to be those for 
which he has always been notorious in the United States: 
to keep the Islands in the present unsettled state until the 


hint as to what is the Administration’s view of the position 
The speech, which was as interesting as it was eloquent 
and as important as it was interesting, was {it!) adin see 
to a body of five or six hundred graduates, men of lead 10 
the community. He said, most definitely, and they cheer 
him as he said it, that the real remedy for our ¢ io 
and trials is not to be found in legislation. “People ™ 
go to work,” he said; they must not trust to the gor 
ment. He said, squarely, that the United States * ™ 
the greatest eleemosynary institution in ' 
that, in more ways than one, people have been taugh! © 
they may look to the government for what the) poe a 
the real course of life, do for themselves, and =“ , 
one can do for them. All that he said was conus’: © 
plauded, as such incisive words, from a man who has 
courage of his convictions, are apt to be. — 
The speech came fitly, by way of suggesting © the ps 


ay 3% 
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lic that it is expecting too much from Congres 
peal of the Sherman silver law has been urgeé So" 
: 1 these queste® 
the bankers, who think they understand these {” ei 
rdents of . 


better than miners, manufacturers or *' 


she pat 
‘+ that the } 
economy. But even the bankers must admit Uiat ©" * 





plantations and all other property are nearly valueless, 
when he can buy them in; and when his net is filled, an- 
nexation will perhaps be his cry. 
Spreckles’s connection with these islands should be told, 





art, are wont to solace themselves that these masters have 
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| tor among the difficulties which oppress * - iit 
that a pat 

If the true history of| trade. The hope of the country must be ‘* pis e 
7 isan temper may sway the conclu’ 

and non-partis pe ) ) The wort ¢ 

exbibitia * 


weeks ago to assume the government (so he intimated), | business will be governed much more by the 


ery smal 3 
chases under the Sherman act make but @ ' 
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per than by any question as to the market which 
efty four million ounces of silver shall find in a given year. 
: Congress will give to us the spectacle of a body of men, 
sssermined that the business of the country shall be con- 
18 4 by simple agencies rather than complex contriv- 
se and if its determinations shall be made in a large 
M1 potritic spirit, something will be gained. Nor can 
“i } else be gained from the session. 

. a Mr. Olney intimated, the real cure is in work; it is 
_ be intelligent effort which changes ores into metals, and 
shosphates into food. He did not quote King Henry's bit- 
* ier complaint, that all men’s sufferings are charged to the 
a»: but he spoke in the spirit of it. His audience ap- 


ach 8 tem 


ing; ° : . 
. aatil him cheerfully. It is their business to carry the 
a oe he proclaimed — though it be sometimes rather bit- 


ar soe to the taste — to the people who are expecting a great 

: i, from a summer session. 

tr It has been noticed, with some uneasiness, that no other 
somber of the Cabinet has spoken with the same cheerful 


wmerity as Mr. Olney. 





me) vE OF THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


(ne hardly knows where to begin to write of this great 
iymbian Fair. New wonders open before you every 
a or. When you think you have seen one department, 
\N, yew surprises are in store for you. At every turn there 
we constant revelations of new wealth of material, of some 
xquisite piece of mechanism, of some new discovery lead- 
-to an answer to some human need, or throwing light on 
we problem ; so that, at the end of a second visit, you 
foe that you have but touched the surface of this vast 
ate rehouse of the wonders of the world. 
You see and feel, hour by hour, more deeply the majestic 
dgnificance of the great Exposition, and what it means to 
de millions of the plain people who throng its gates. They 
come from interior towns all over the continent, from farms 
wd factories and modest homes, and from all the oceupa- 
dons, industries, and environments of American life; and 
wre they see such a gathering together of the products of 
de nations as has never been seen on the globe before. 
ind as these quiet multitudes move about the grounds, sit- 
a under the spell of the best music, in sight of palaces 
wreentrancing than those of an Arabian tale, they will 
wryaway with them to distant homes on prairie and farm, 
» lonely places or in populous places, an education that 
We wil have its permanent and its refining influence for years 
to come. 
. We are so accustomed in ordinary speech to strong 
these ujectives about trifles, that when we come to great human 
rbievements, we have already exhausted the reasonable 
AM wns in which to express their greatness or their glory. 
Mere superlatives seem to express nothing here, and this 
athe reason why one is lost when he attempts to convey 
wy notion by the use of English words of the grandeur 
ini beauty of the Chicago Exposition. Millions of people 
ture alrealy passed through its gates. There is but one 
wrdiet, and that is that such treasure-houses of art and 
manufacture, such palaces of beauty, such architectural 
nonuments of the skill of man have never been seen in any 
wolern age in any land. 
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The casual visitor sees, possibly, only this marvelous 
result as it is spread before him in the visible 
gs and their contents. But outside of the exquisite 
ouping of these palaces of industrial art, with all their 
vers and domes and corinthian columns and sculpture ; 
wiside the beauty of landscape-gardening and winding 
lagoon and green turf and flowering shrubs, which for a 
thousand acres fill the eye and satisfy every sense of beauty ; 
‘deeven the exhibits of the products of the nations, 
ueh are so bewildering in their variety and magnificence 
~there is still something beyond all this which no cursory 
"¥can give. And that is the harmony, order, sequence 
“the great whole; the fine balance of all these great 
partments ; and underlying them, which concern the pro- 
of society, the development of education in every line 
“iu@an capacity, and the growth of a higher life in the 
Ptons of the world. Modern civilization is illustrated 
le large and almost complete lines, and those who 
pm a little deeper than the surface of this beautiful park, 
“ts glittering white pinnacles and its golden domes, 
bap that it is not a mere bazaar for the display of jewels 
s ‘rie-t-brac and embroideries, but an exhibit of the very 
. 2 every department of human activity, thought and 
 ement. The finest work of the loom, the turning 
and the artist’s brush are indeed here; mines and 
hac, diamond fields pour out their wealth ; but it is 
Som splendor which alone is to make this 
- ® great beacon-light for a generation to the 
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touching the higher interests of human society — these are 
the almost unseen treasures of the Exposition, and will 
shed their light when the palaces themselves have crumbled 
away. 

One of the permanent memorials of the great Fair will 
be the published results of the proceedings of the various 
Congresses which are being held through the summer and 
autumn. The subjects embrace those which most deeply 
concern the age in which we live, and comprise religion — 
not only the different sects of the Christian religion, but 
all religions —social science, education, philanthropy and 
government. The most highly trained men in every de- 
partment of human thought are giving the results of their 
experience and study. These distinguished men are drawn 
here from ev ery civilized nation, even from China and 
India, their expenses having been provided by individuals 
in Chicago; and when the papers are brought together in 
volumes they will make a noble contribution to the great 
subjects which in their range and interest will prove of 
lasting value. 

The Midway Plaisance is a most fascinating place. It 
is amile in length, and the daily life and amusements of the 
nations are shown there. Conspicuous among them are the 
representations of an old court and street in Vienna, with 
its quaint architecture ; Cairo, with its mosques and thea- 
tres, its shops and homes; and, farther south, the wild life 


savages of Dahomey in their religious rites, in a village of 
rushes and mats, arranged in a large enclosure showing 
their daily life and occupations; while near at hand are 
the Chinese theatre, the encampment of Arabs, the bazaars 
of Algeria and Tunis. The Turkish village with its thea- 
tre and dancing halls, Morocco with its Moorish palace 
and bazaars, all give variety to the great kaleidoscope of 
color which is changing its hues as these brilliantly cos- 
tumed people pass before you. 

As the sun throws its slanting shadows over mosque 
and tower and minaret, touching the quaint arches and 
dormers and the brilliant facades of old Vienna, lighting 
up a bit of the carving or lattice work of some curious build- 
ing in Cairo with its crowded streets,camels and donkeys, 
it makes an almost perfect illusion wherever you stand. 
Chicago and the great Fair fade from sight, and in a sort of dis- 
solving view you are now by the Mediterranean, looking up 
through long vistas of buildings with their domes and 
minarets thrown against the blue sky of Northern Africa; 
you see the sedan chairs with their swarthy carriers of 
Constantinople. Or at another turn you are seated in one 
of the open gardens of Vienna; you feel that surely the 
music of the Austrian band is coming to you from some 
old remembered court in that city where the confetarias, 
bakeries and shops offer their attractions of sweets or bric- 
a-brac or jewels. 

Here you have the picturesque life and costumes of 
twenty nations. You see the Arabian sheik at his camp- 
fire, with all the suggestions of an Arabian desert around 
him. You see the dancing-girls of the East, with their 
dreary tom-tom of drum and tambourine. You see the 
American Indian in war-paint and feathers, the Chinese in 
robes of silk with the idols and grotesque scenery and 
music of their theatres. You are moving among the 
Moors of Tunis, with their embroideries of scarlet and gold, 
while from the Indian Ocean you have the life of the great 
Malay peninsula shown in a village of Java, with its pop- 
ulation of over three hundred men and women, busy in 
their bamboo cottages thatched with the hemp fibre and 
grasses of that country. You wander about these streets, 
see the people at work in their daily occupations ; you 
enter their theatre as the play goes on, fascinated by the 
brilliant costumes, the graceful, gentle movements of the 
girls in their attractive minuet, the pleasing music of their 
large orchestra of Japanese instruments or with the gro- 
tesque pantomime of the company working out their tragic 
tale. 

Within an extent of a mile of the Plaisance, you have 
every variety of cosmopolitan life; and when you add to 
this the glory of the Park itself, with its moving life of the 
nations, the Venetian gondola in the lagoons, the brilliant 
costumes of Japan and India, all in contrast with the plain 
life of our own people from factory and farm, it is all a 
pageant which fills the eye and the mind with lasting im- 
pressions which are only less in value than a journey round 
the globe. 

It is a subject of lasting regret that the press of this 
country, which should long ago have recognized the won- 
derful achievements of this Columbian Exposition, are only 
just beginning to retrace their steps of hostile criticism and 
are now joining in the chorus of appreciation of one of the 
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wonders of the world. 
WirttrAmM Howe tt Reep. 
Chicago, July, 1893. 


Mr. Frank O. Small, of this city, is the designer of the 
‘attractive summer cover of the July number of the 


of the Soudan. Not far away you see the weird, grotesque | 


CALLING. 


Hark! do you hear them calling for you— 
Birds from the tree-top, happy and free, 
Brown-coated thrush and squirrel and bee, 

Down from the branches and up from the dew— 

Calling and calling and calling for you? 


Fern-hidden spring that mirrors the sky, 
Low-voiced rivulet stealing away, 
Mossy old trunks, broken and gray, 

Glimpses of sky that is dazzling blue— 

Calling and calling and calling for you ? 


Down from the branches and up from the grass, 
Song of the bird so happy and light, 
Breath of the flowers that hide from the sight, 
Tinkle of water and sparkle of dew— 
Calling and calling and calling for you? 


FrANK H. Sweer. 
Peacedale, R. I., June, 1893. 


AGAVE AMERICANA. 


THE CENTURY PLANT IN BLOOM AT THE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE. 

Great interest is now centered at the College green- 

house in that wonder of the vegetable kingdom, the Century 

Plant, which is now in bloom. 

This plant, one of the largest ever grown under glass, 
is of the striped-leaved kind of the American Aloe (Agave 
Americana) and is estimated to weigh about 2000 pounds. 
It is now about 67 years old, as nearly as can be deter- 
mined, and was presented to the college in 1867 by Miss 
Mary Hitchcock, sister of Dr. Edward Hitchcock of Am- 
herst College. It originated in Chicopee, Mass., at the old 
Ames homestead, about 1825, and was given to the mother 
of Miss Hitchcock by Mrs. James T. Ames about 1838 and 
kept in the family as a lawn decorative plant until given 
to the College. It has been grown in the College green- 
house on a mound of specially prepared soil, 15 by 15 feet 
at the base and tapering to the top to 8 by 8 feet at 5 feet 
from the level. 

The bud first appeared about April 1,and the flower- 
stalk is now about 18 feet high. The infloresence is pani. 
culate, with over 3000 buds upon it, the first flower open- 
ing Thursday, June 28, and a succession of flowers may be 
expected for several, possibly five or six, weeks. 

Almost every country produces some vegetable growth 
from which a great variety of products are obtained, the 
most interesting in tropical America being the Century 
Plant. The American Aloe, or Maguey, as the Mexicans 
call it, is indigenous to the southern United States, Central 
and South America, but is cultivated in almost all trop- 
ical countries more or less. In Mexico it reaches its 
greatest importance, producing the national beverage known 
as pulque and large quantities of fibre from which coarse 
cloth, ropes and cables are made. In the three counties of 
Hidalgo, Tiaxcalla and Puebla, the value of the maguey 
plantations were estimated at $14,000,000 in 1890. The 
national beverage, pulque, is the slightly fermented juice of 
the maguey, and the slow rate of progress in civilization 
made by the people of Mexico may, in a great measure, be 
due to the large quantities of pulque consumed by all 
classes. 

The plants are cultivated in rows about nine feet apart 
each way, and throw up a flower-stalk in from five to ten 
years after planting. Pulque is made from the plant when 
the flower-bud is beginning to appear, the bud and centre 
of the plant being cut out so as to form a basin or bow] in 
which the sap gathers. This juice is collected daily, each 
plant yielding from one quart to one gallon per day. It is 
collected in the skins of the hog or sheep. The collector 
takes the skins on his shoulder and, passing among the 
plants, dips out the juicefrom plant to plant until the skin 
is full, when it is sent to market, either in the skins in 
which it is collected or in casks. 

A slight fermentation takes place, and it is considered 
good for only a few days, after which further fermentation 
produces a kind of rum, and later a sort of vinegar. The 
taste and especially the odor is said to be very disgusting 
to foreigners. The plant yields juice or pulque for nearly 
the entire year, when it dies and the fibres are separated 
from the pulp and the field again set out with young plants, 

Immense quantities of pulque are used by the Mexi- 
cans. ‘Two freight trains are said to be run daily on the 
Inter-Oceanic railroad, exclusively to accommodate this 
trade. In the city of Puebla alone, it is said, 250,000 pints 
are consumed daily. 

The Maguey or Century Plant is of easy culture, grow- 
ing well in thin soil, and is especially suited to cultivation 
in tubs and boxes for lawn and vase decoration. Where 
there is no greenhouse in which to store the plant for the 


houses it is propagated from suckers which come to the 
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surface of the soil in the boxes or pots in which they are 


winter, it may be safely kept in a dry cellar. In our green- 
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grown. It requires very little water except during its 
growing season, when it should be watered freely. 


S. T. MayNarp. 
Mass. Ag. Coll., Botanie Dept., July 3, 1893. 





HER RIVAL. 


BY MARY A. P. STANSBURY. 

“The fact is, my dear boy”’—concluded the doctor, 
leaning back in his arm-chair, and stroking his long beard 
— “the fact is, you must have a change. You have done 
well enough up to a certain point ; no fever or pain for the 
three weeks last past; but here you stick, and medicine 
isn’t going to drive you out. I believe a month or two of 
the sea-air would give you color and appetite and put 
some grip into those long hends of yours. But mind! it 
isn’t Newport or Long Branch, you want —that sort of sea 
that is no more than the background of a fashion-plate.” 

“ Where is a body to go, then?” asked the patient, 
quizzically. “The trail of the summer-boarder is over it 
all!” 

“Not quite all, Ned. There’s the Island. They’re 
spoiling it, to be sure, but there are a few quiet spots left, 
if only one knows where to find them. And I’m in the 
secret of one such, at least.” 

“ What Imlae will conduct me into — not out of — this 
Happy Valley?” 

“Seriously, Ned, there is an absolutely ideal nook 
where I spent a summer five years ago, when I was ailing 
myself, with ‘Skipper Obe,’ as his townsmen called him — 
otherwise Captain Obed Pitman — as hearty an old tar as 
ever sailed the seas and came back to lie at anchor in his 
old age, under the lee of his native cliffs. Skipper Obe 
himself, his sweet-faced old wife and a brown-eyed slip of a 
granddaughter, a dozen years old or so, made up the 
family. ‘The little house fronts the water so close that a 
stiffish north-easter will fling the spray in your face, and 
from the east window of the bird’s nest of a guest-room you 
may look off — off — with nothing between you and Spain. 
The very place for you, Ned, and the skipper will take you 
in for my sake, if not for your own. Let me write him.” 

A real interest kindled in the young man’s pale, lan- 
guid face. 

“T believe you are right, doctor,” said he. “ Write as 
soon as you please; I promise to be ready.” 

Ten days later, Ned Trevanion disembarked from the 
little mail-steamer, which made tri-weekly trips between 
the mainland and the out-of-the-way port of his destina- 
tion. It had been arranged that Captain Pitman should 
be in waiting with some sort of conveyance, since his cot- 
tage was situated a mile and a half farther down the coast: 
The rude wharf was astir with people, to whom the arrival 
of the steamer was the event of each alternate day, but no- 
where could Ned discern the rugged, gray-bearded face 
which the doctor had described. 

“Excuse me, sir, are you expecting anybody?” said 
a melodious voice at his elbow; and he turned to see a tall, 
slim young girl, wearing a gown of checked gingham and a 
broad hat tied with a scarlet ribbon over a mass of dark- 
brown, curling hair. 

Ned pulled instinctively at the brim of his Panama. 

“Yes, thank you. I was told that Captain Obed Pitman 
would be here to meet me.” 

“Tt’s all right then, sir,” answered the girl, with a busi- 
ness-like air. “I’m Molly Pitman. Grandpa hurt his arm 
yesterday, so he can’t drive. Just step this way, sir.” 

Ned followed obediently, portmanteau in hand. The 
carriage in waiting proved to be of the pattern known in 
country parlance as a ‘ buck-board,’ and was attached to a 
comfortable-looking white horse, whose placidity had appar- 
ently been undisturbed by the puffing and shrieking of the 
steamer at her moorings. Ned eyed the vehicle a little 
doubtfully, revolving in his mind its possibilities for trans- 
porting his heavy Saratoga. Miss Molly, however, seemed 
to divine his perplexity, for she briskly produced from he- 
neath the single broad seat a coil of stout rope. 

“] brought this along,” she announced, “to lash on your 
trunk. Benjie’ll lend a hand.” 

‘Benjie * was the somewhat diminutive appellation of the 
weather-beaten old man who combined in his person the 
offices of station-agent and baggage-master. When the 
box had been made fast, the young driver sprang lightly 
to her seat and Ned clambered to his place beside her. 

It was a long drive for a short one, since Dobbin 
seemed to regard the brisk shaking of the reins over his 
broad back merely in the light of a pardonable eccentricity 
of his young mistress, and not at all a spur to increased 
speed. The level, sandy road followed the indentations of 
the shore, and a delicious salt breeze blew across the almost 
treeless spaces of the island. Only in the distance some 
slight elevations of ground were defined by a fringe of 
dwarf-pines, and far out at sea a white sail fluttered here 
and there like a gull’s wing in the sunshine. 

It was scarcely unnatural that the young man’s eyes 
should revert from the distant to the nearer view. He 





studied furtively the delicate, clear-cut profile of his com- 
panion, fearful lest a sudden, bird-like turn of the grace- 
fully poised head should surprise him at his interesting 
occupation. “Pretty!” he had decided, at the moment 
when she had accosted him upon the wharf, but now he 
mentally changed the adjective. “Really beautiful,” was 
his silent comment, “and as unconscious of it as a wild 
fawn!” 

“ Grandpa said you were a friend of Dr. Hardy,” she 
said, suddenly. “I’ve always remembered him. He was 
so good to me when I was a little girl. I've got some 
books he gave me, yet. He didn’t seem the least bit like a 
boarder.” 

Ned could not have told why an indefinable sense of 
annoyance blended with his amusement. 

“Are boarders, then, usually so commonplace and disa- 
greeable ?”’ he asked, smiling. 

The girl turned upon him her straight-gazing brown 
eyes, and answered, quietly: 

“You know I didn’t mean that.” 

“You are right” — with swift penitence — “I do know 
it.”” 

“There’s our house,” she announced, laconically, as a 
turn in the road revealed a low, weather-beaten cottage 
bearing some curious resemblance to the hulk of a disman- 
tled ship. The tide was going out, and the bare sands in 
front showed wonderful shades of brown, from deepest 
umber to delicate creamy tints, with the water beyond blue 
as indigo. ‘The receding waves had left the wet sea-floor 
in curious undulating grooves, marked along the lines of 
depression with an intricate embroidery of snail-tracks and 
here and there the impress of tiny sandpipers’ feet. The 
little birds themselves were running about in search of 
food, but flew away at the noise of wheels, their white 
breasts gleaming in the sunlight. 

In a stout, oaken chair, in the open doorway of the 
cottage, sat an old man, with a rough kindly face, and right 
arm in a sling. He took his pipe from his mouth with his 
left hand, and laying it upon the window-sill, advanced 
with a hearty greeting. 

“ Ahoy there, Molly, my girl! So this is the young 
man Dr. Hardy wrote about. Any friend of his is welcome 
here, sir. Well, you be lookin’ a little peaked, and that’s 
the fact. But we'll soon have you set up again. Elviry!” 

A motherly old lady, in a white cap and neckerchief, 
appeared from within at the call, winning the young man’s 
heart at once by her simple, old-fashioned courtesy. 

“ You ’re over-pale, Mr. Trevanion,” said she, anxiously. 
“ Come in, and lie down a bit, till I can bring you a cup of 
tea. I’ve kept the kettle boiling on purpose.” 

Ned obeyed, realizing at once his own weariness and an 
almost childlike pleasure in being cared for. 

He slept that night as he had not done before since 
his illness. The morning sun was streaming in at his win- 
dow when he awoke with a novel harmony in his ears. If 
it were possible to paint sound, one might have fancied the 
rote of the tide a background of pale gray, on which a 
girl’s voice was tracing in more vivid colors the simple 
pattern of a little song. 


“ Row, row, row your boat 
Gently down the stream! 
All the past is gone at last— 

The future ’s but a dream!” 

Ned drew aside a fold of the fluttering muslin curtain 
and looked out. It was Molly, standing with easy balance 
in a small skiff rocking at anchor, and singing with careless 
abandon while she beat the rugs and cushions. Appearing 
below stairs, a half-hour later, he learned the purpose of 
these early preparations. 

“ Elviry ‘ll have your breakfast on in a minute,” said 
the skipper, “and Molly there ’s been rightin’ up the dory. 
Dr. Hardy wrote that we must keep you out on the water 
as much as ever we could. Now that I’m hauled up for 
repairs, so to speak, you ‘ll have to get along with Molly.” 

Ned’s look of dismay was misinterpreted. 

“ You needn't be afraid. Molly ’s a master-hand at the 
oars.” 

“Oh? it is n’t that!” the young man hastened to ex- 
plain. “ But would n’t it be too hard for Miss Molly?” 

The skipper laughed jollily. “Too hard! You don’t 
know our Molly, young man. That little arm o’ her’n is 
like a bundle of steel wire. Why, Molly don’t know how 
it feels to be tired!” 

After an hour’s cruise, Ned could almost believe the 
rash statement. Molly rowed with long and even stroke. 
her breath scarcely quickening or the color deepening on her 
round cheek. When she spoke, it was with a simple direct- 
ness entirely free from affectation or coquetry. She 
seemed a beautiful, grown-up child, full of eager interest in 
the world around her, but utterly unawakened to her own 
attractiveness. Ned found himself asking her a score of 
questions, simply for the pleasure of listening to her naive 
replies. She had always lived on the island, she said, with 
grandpa and grandma. Her father had been lost at sea 
when she was a baby—the news killed hermother. There 
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was a little picture of her mother—a daguerreotype i, 
was “so pretty.” , 

“ Like you?” Ned could not help asking. 

“ Me!” she answered with an indescriba}|. 
and was silent. 
This was only the first of many enchanted days Upon » 
enchanted sea. Ned mended magically. It was ain. 
worth while to have been so ill, he thought, if 
could know the rare delight of returning vigor. [t way... 
long until he began to be able to take a turn at the sate 
and, at length, to refuse altogether the assistance of hie 
guide. Sometimes, when the breeze was fair, the little my 
boat was exchanged for the skipper’s sloop, and the ty. 
embarked together on long voyages of discovery among Me 
adjacent islands and out-lying shores. 
Ned found this new type of girlhood altogether chan». 
ing. What need of the artificial forcing of schoo! mi 
social life for one for whom nature and her few books hel 
already done so much? Even grammatical slips and yuain, 
dialectic expressions were pardoned from such sweet jin. 
And Molly ?—to her, this young man, who treated her wi: 
the fine courtesy which she had supposed Only the desert of 
princesses in fairy-books, was a revelation of th. 
outer world of which she had so often wondered and 
dreamed. Under the bluest of skies, and over the glass 
of waters, the two were unconsciously skirting adangen 
sea. Small wonder that the little god of love should § 
ambush in the ocean-foam whence, long 
beautiful mother ! 
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A trifling incident precipitated the inevitable awak, 
ing. Returning, one afternoon, from a long row, t) 
young people discovered unaccustomed figures | 
shore. As they approached, a chorus of voices rang oy 
over the water, and Ned recognized a trio of his cj 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Henderson, with the latter's sie 
Miss Delorme. 

“So this is the way my lord s’amuse ?” cried giddy litte 
Mrs. Henderson, with a sweeping stare at Molly, a Vel 
sprang ashore with oustretched hands. “ Here are» 
come all the way over from ‘the mainland,’ as these » 
call it, in a stuffy little tug-boat, to comfort a droopi oj 
valid, and—after an hour of anxious waiting—behold | 
brown as a berry, swift-footed as Achilles, and—ty 
means solitary !” , 

Ned found her words and look intensely irritating. I 
controlled himself, however, and, after a hasty greeting 
turned to Molly, who, with averted face, was already ml- 
ing fast the anchor-line. She bowed stiffly as he intolwe 
her to his friends, and then went quickly up the pub 
the cottage. Ned looked after her perplexed. oul this 
be frank and hospitable Molly? 

“T fear your young friend isn’t glad to see us,” aid 
Mrs. Henderson, in a half whisper. “If her manner 
were equal to her figure she wouldn’t be half ‘si 
Heavens! what a complexion! Do you claim her by righ 
of discovery?” 

“ Miss Pitman is the granddaughter of my kind bos, 
answered Ned, with a dangerous light in his eyes. 

Mrs. Henderson gave him ‘a keen glance and admit 
changed the subject. Meanwhile, Mrs. Pitman had # 
a little luncheon, but deft-fingered Molly was not there « 
serve. Ned had caught sight of her disappearing aro 
a bend of the shore. He felt himself ill at ease and &. 
traught. Never had it been so hard to play the part f 
genial entertainer. 

His friends were no sooner gone than he se! 
search of Molly. In vain he looked up and down; she ™ 
nowhere visible. He walked on rapidly. The sw & 
sunk low in the horizon, and a vague sense of anxiety ® 
set him, when, suddenly, he heard a faint, distant sou! 
singing. He hastened on with long strides. Drawing "** 
a rugged pile of rocks, he recognized Molly's voice i» ™ 
same little refrain which he remembered on his first ™** 
ing at the cottage. But how differently she sang! i 
her tones had rung with gladness, as if the ‘dream °™* 
‘future’ toward which she looked were roseate with ™ 
colors of joy and hope. Now, her voice dwelt almos' * * 
wail upon the words, 
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“ All the past is gone at last,” 

and, breaking, ending in a sob. Ned knew she m r 
sitting just on the other side of the great boulder ¥#* 
hid him from her view. He hesitated, fearing “ hoot 
her, but a shell crunching under his foot revealed his pre 
ence. Molly sprang to her feet, a forced smile upon 
lips. s 

“ How you frightened me! ” she exclaimed. Her bs 
vibrated sharply, like a string too tightly stretched. la 
are your friends?” 

“ They are gone. Molly, why did you ™ awe} 
have looked everywhere for you.” afeie 

“ You need not have troubled yourself, Mr. Treva 
I knew the way home.” 

“Molly!” — 

“ Why shouldn’t I go where I liked ° ae 
before you came —or your friends!” She ¥* as 
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7 hat-strings with nervous fingers, but Ned took her 
hands in a strong clasp, and drew her again to a seat be- 
side him on the rock. A wave of tenderness swept his 
whole being. 

“Molly,” said he, “let us understand each other. Do 
you not know, cam you not see, that one hair of your head 
‘, dearer to me than all these fine friends of mine, of whom 
you speak 80 scornfully? Molly — my Molly — I love you. 
Will you be my wife?” 

The girl flushed crimson and strove to free her hands. 
«No, no!” she cried. “Why do you say such things to 
me? 1 won't listen — let me go home!” 

“Molly, I thought — I hoped — you cared for me?” 

« You had no right to think it! I—TI care for nobody 
wut grandpa and grandma. I will never marry you — 
never! Let me go, I say!” 

Ned loosened her hand, his face trembling with pain. 
«] will not keep you, Molly,” he said, gently. 

The girl gave him a strange, passionate look, and fled 
away over the darkening sands. 


It was a summer evening, ten years later. The great 
hotel, with its wide verandas and flower-crowned cupola, 
vlimmered in the moonlight, a veritable palace of delight. 
lhe sound of gay musio floated like audible foam upon the 
deep undertone of the sea, and light laughter rang out 
upon the soft air, as groups of promenaders moved slowly 
The late coach had brought new arrivals. 
One of these, emerging from the supper-room, found him- 
slf recognized and at once carried off for a stroll by one 
of the earlier guests. 

« Are there any new people this year?” he asked. 

“ \ few —among them the Miss Travers. You have 
heard of her, of course — no end of an heiress, and a mag- 
nificent woman. All the rage, as you may fancy, but chary 
of her smiles. By the by, Henderson, your old friend 
lrevanion, the incorrigible, is hard hit, and my wife, who 
isgood authority in such matters, declares that the lady, 
with all her grand airs, is by no means indifferent to her 
distinguished cavalier.” 

“| hope she may be right,” was the interested answer: 
“Trevanion is a grand fellow —just the man to make a 


ip and down. 


woman happy, and himself at the same time. Odd, isn’t 
it, that when he has been everywhere, seen everybody, and 
ween the target of ambitious mammas for half a score of 
wasons, he should have come through heart-whole? We 
tave been quite hopeless of him, but if your Miss Travers 


is worthy, he may count upon our blessing!” 

Meanwhile, the subject of this conversation sat by him- 
self in the shadow of a pillar, quietly enjoying a cigar and 
ooking out upon the glistening path of light drawn by the 
moon across the water. Those who had known Trevanion 
in his youth would easily have recognized him in the 
strength of mature manhood. Travel and sojourn in many 
ands had set the cosmopolitan stamp upon features and 
bearing, without, however, detracting from the innate no- 
vility of his face. Always the genial, courteous gentleman, 
yet to those most in his confidence touched with a certain 
tlusive sadness, as of one who had missed something in life. 

in a lull of the music, the sound of voices fell upon his 
tar. The tones were low, but the quality of the atmos- 
phere and the distinctness of enunciation must have 
carried them beyond the speakers’ knowledge or intention. 

“I could never have suspected you of such sentimen tal- 
sm, Mary! Nobody now-a-days marries a first love ! ” 

“Sentimentalism or not, I speak in sober earnest. I 
vould never accept a second. The man who marries me 
must have cared for no one else before me. It is foolish— 
*lfish, perhaps — but I could never endure the memory of 
‘rival, living or dead!” 

“And what about yourself? Are you ready to apply 
the same rule?” 


“I would exact no more than I gave. If I ever marry, 
‘shall have loved but one.” 


Trevanion unconsciously leaned forward in his chair, 


flight of steps and took the path to the beach. They had 
walked a few steps when Trevanion spoke. 

“ Do you like true stories? I have ene to tell you.” 

“Go on!” she answered. 

“ There is no preface, so I will not try to make one.— 
Long ago — in the elder ages, I think —a young man spent 
a never-to-be-forgotten summer upon an island — no desert- 
island, since he found a girl there, pure and unspoiled as 
Eve at first in Eden. He loved her —in vain —and then 
went back to his own world —a far different world from 
hers. He never saw or heard from her again, yet her 
image came between him and the face of every other 
woman whom he might have loved; he measured all others 
by the standard of her frank innocence, and found them 
wanting. He thought of her, at last no longer with the 
sharp pain of present loss, but as we remember those gentle 
ones whom life may have denied, but whom death has 
made our own forever. None tame to fill her place, and 
he moved through life, a lonely man. 

“ After years had passed, he met, as it were by chance, 
another woman. None could have been further removed 
from the little girl he had loved. That one had been sim- 
ple, untaught, save in the love of a loving heart at one with 
nature; this one wore all the graces of wealth and culture 
as easily as her Paris dresses. If the two had been flowers, 
one would have been the shy May-blossom, the other, the 
royal rose. Yet—strange as it may seem —it was not 
the beauty or wit of the lady whom all praised, which first 
attracted the man — grown older now and wearier — but 
some illusive resemblance of tone or gesture to his early 
love. Drawn to her by this inexplicable influence — the 
shadow of a shade—and almost without his will, he 
learned to know her for what she was, ‘a perfect woman, 
nobly planned,’ and —he loved her. To the sweet child 
of his youthful dream he had given all the fervor of a boy’s 
heart; the love which he bore this woman was as much 
greater as the increased measure of that heart’s possibili- 
ties. In his sense of unworthiness, he grew a very coward 
before her, and while he hesitated to put his fate to the 
test, and win or lose all that life could henceforth mean to 
him, he overheard her say — Miss Travers — Mary — do 
you know what he heard her say to-night? That she 
would never accept a second love!” 

Trevanion had spoken rapidly, his words hastening as 
if upon a resistless current of feeling. 


They had paused 
in the shadow of a cliff. 


He set his back against it, and 


The light breeze touched her face, charged with the fain‘ 
perfume of the violets she wore. His pulse-beats marked 
the moments, yet she did not speak. Suddenly she turned 
from him, and looking out to sea, began to sing : 
“ Row, row, row your boat 
Gently down the stream ! 


All that ’s past is gone at last— 
The future ’s but a dream !” 


The strong man staggered. “ Who are you?” he asked, 
hoarsely, and sank upon his knees. He felt her bending 
over him, her soft hands touched his hot forehead, he heard 
her laugh of pure joy. Was he alive or dead? 

“Ned, Ned!” she whispered, “I loved you always, 
dear. I was not fit for you—I knew that despite my 
ignorance. But when grandpapa and grandmamma left me 
within six months of each other,and my uncle Travers 
willed me his fortune with the slight condition of taking his 
name with it, then I determined—though 1 never thought 
to see you again—to spend all my life in making of myself 
such a woman as you should have loved. But I failed—no 
earthly woman could deserve you, dear—and, after all 
these years, you will have nobody but little Molly!” 





AN IDLER’S NOTE BOOK. 


There is lying on my desk a communication whose en. 
velope bears picture of a big, noble dog. The stamp upon 
the envelope tells that it comes from the anti-vivisection 
society. And the communication enclosed pleads with all 


stood with folded arms looking at her through the dimness. 


be proved to have done. Why do not scientists claim the 
right, on the ‘ paying’ basis, to practise these cruelties? 


* 
*. 


For instance, the structures of the animal body are so 
little identical with those of the human body, that in study- 
ing the phenomena of life in animal structures, the investi- 
gator must continually pause to make comparisons and de- 
ductions; and realize, at the end, that his facts are but 
approximate ones. Now, if the experiments were con- 
ducted, instead, upon human subjects, the conclusions could 
be much more accurate. There are hundreds of worse 
than useless criminals troubling modern life. Why not 
utilize them for purposes of scientific investigation? As 
they are, they are of value to nobody; the study of the 
workings of their brains, their spinal cords, their hearts, as 
observed by means of vivisection, might yield facts hitherto 
unknown, through the knowledge of which lives of infinite 
value to the world could be saved. Let us be utilitarian : 
we are often enough urged to be ; let us put sentiment 
aside ; here is a possible great result attained, at the cost of 
absolutely waste material; why doesn’t it pay? 


* * 
* 


The horror with which public sentiment would receive 
a request, seriously proffered, for legislation which would 
give to scientists the bodies of living criminals for purposes 
of ‘scientific investigation’ marks the limit of our journey 
light-ward, from the days when Parrashius could buy a 
human being in the market place and torture him to death 
in the cause of Art. ‘To-day we listen to no plea of utilita- 
rianism when the question is of torturing human beings. 

*,* 

The indifference with which public opinion grants to 
scientists the bodies of living animals for purposes of ‘ scien- 
tific investigation’ marks the limit of the barbarism from 
which we have not yet emerged. A higher civilization 
will regard the torture of any sentient thing upon the plea 
of utilitarianism with precisely the horror with which we 
should now regard the torture of any human being, upon that 
plea. 


* * 
* 


It is absurd to say that the average vivisectionist tor- 
tures animals because he enjoys seeing them suffer. It is 
equally absurd to say that he is supported under the ordeal 
of inflicting that suffering by the lofty consciousness of the 
good that is to result therefrom to the human race. The 
fact of the matter is that the vivisectionist is, as a rule, 
actuated by one of two motives: either the thirst for per- 
sonal aggrandizement by earning the reputation of discov- 
ering some new thing, or mere scientific curiosity. Both 
motives so work with him as to make him utterly callous to 
the agony he inflicts, with precisely the callousness that 


j shone in Roman eyes looking down at the gladiators in 


their death agony. The surgeon of aforetime could inflict 
torture on an unanesthetized patient, because he knew that 
only through that torture lay that patient’s road to health 
and ease. The modern vivisectionist knows that the suf- 
fering he is inflicting bears no fruit to the sufferer but 
agony and death. 

** 

Once, when there was question of bringing a lawsuit 
for the wanton killing of a noble dog, a famous and brilliant 
lawyer said to the plaintiff: “Here’s a hint for you. Get 
your case tried, if possible, before a judge that owns a dog.” 
This is a hint for workers in the cause of anti-vivisection. 
Let them bring home their appeal, first of all, to legislators 
who are friends and lovers of animals. Let us suppose a 
man has had a dog who has shared his day’s sport and his 
hunter’s blanket for many a faithful year ; stood between 
him and danger perhaps, welcomed his comings, looked 
love and loyalty at him from honest brown eyes. Let us 
suppose that dog, victim of dog-catchers, finds his way to 
the vivisectionist’s table. Let us suppose his master com- 
ing by chance into the room at the moment when, the 
brain laid bare, the ‘operator’ is irritating this or that 
‘centre’ that his stydents may note the variety of motion 





or cry produced. If the dog’s master were all a man who 
would heavily insure that operator’s life, as the master’s 
eyes met the dog’s eyes, staring with agony unspeakable? 
Suppose, instead, the visitor to the shrine of science were 
to recognize in the victim of science the old Newfound- 
land who perilled his life to save that of his drowning 
child? Or the tiny bit of a terrier — these nervous, sensi- 
tive dogs are said to be particularly desirable subjects for 
‘experiment’ — who had been the pet and playfellow of 
the dead child whose restless footsteps will never cross the 
home threshold, more? — With what word and act would 
the visitor face the operator at the moment of these re- 
cognitions ? 


a the veranda-rail with trembling hands. His face | pen-folk who can command an audience, even of a moment 
8 a 7” the moonlight, and he set his teeth upon his | and of a few, to say a word to that audience on the hideous 
vearded lip. The stump of his cigar flashed as he threw 


it away ; cruelties practised on dumb creatures in the name of scien- 
ay Into the darkness and, rising, walked with firm step | tific investigation. 
i ‘ong the gallery. 


zy Ah, 


* * 
* 


It is argued that the only rational basis on which to 
discuss the vexed question of vivisection is—Does it Pay? 
There is but one basis on which the vivisection question 
must be argued ; and that is, is vivisection right and per- 
missible for any purpose, or any gain to result therefrom ? 
It is on this basis, and not that of adequate return for per- 
missible outlay, that questions closely analogous to that of 
vivisection were argued and settled long ago, when the 
world came to face them in the light of Christian justice. 
We never pause to reflect upon it; but there are many 
cruelties, not essentially more cruel than vivisection, or in- 
volving the sacrifice of anything more intrinsically valuable 
than the lives of faithful, gentle, affectionate dumb crea- 
tures, which would, if permitted, ‘pay’ better in direct 
and immediate result attained, than vivisection can ever 


=: Mr. Trevanion !” —it was the voice which had 
= *poken — “you are just in time. I must goin and 
a that tiresome husband of mine, who failed to come 
i as [ expected. So I will leave Miss Travers 


: “I shall be most honored by the charge,” said Trevan- 
bowing a good-night. 
ms 7 ravers was reclining in a hammock, her white 
~ ™ Some soft, silken stuff shimmering in the half-light. 
revanian bent over her. 
_, Will you walk?” he asked. 
The words were th 


* * 
* 


What law-makers need to have brought home to them, 
is that the outcast, friendless creatures under the torturer’s 
knife are of one blood and one soul with the‘dear old 
fellows’ who daily come to their own call and daily teach 
them how much intelligence, love and high fidelity — quali- 
ties which in humanity we say belong only to the great of 
soul — abide in shaggy coats and behind humbly affectionate 


lre 


T 


“It is a glorious night.” 
Mas ose of a request ; the tone a command. 
and, gath ravers rose, drew her wrap around her shoulders 
ion “may her draperies in one hand, laid the other 
* arm, and the two went silently down the broad 
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brown eyes. Ask a law-maker if, for a far-off, problematical 
good to the race, he is willing to give his own dog as a sub- 
ject for vivisection ; and then ask him what right he has to | 
sanction other dogs, as affectionate, intelligent, brave and | 
sensitive as his own, being dragged down to the gates of 


hell. 





* * 
* 

In Mrs. Oliphant’s great and terrible story of The 
Land of Darkness, she sees, in one room of hell, men whose 
uncovered brains, illuminated by fierce and hot light from 
above, are being studied by ax interested surrounding circle. 
Perhaps — well, we all know there are people who can only 
learn from personal experience. They may have been 
getting the experience of the usefulness of vivisection to 
the vivisected. 

Dorotrny Lunpr. 


TWO PICTURES. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


(This is one of the blind poet’s last poems—there is reason to 
believe it the very last—written at the end of the sad life that 
had mocked him with so many vain longings and unfulfilled 
desires.) 


Here stood the passionate, eager, dreaming boy! 
Aglow with life, how should he speculate 
Upon the chances of his coming fate, 

Bewildered, then, by affluence of joy? 

His hope and him what fortune could destroy ? 
The one harsh word he ever heard was “ Wait! ’’- 
For he would leap at once to man’s estate, 

And cast youth by, like a discarded toy. 


Now see the man—grown old before his day— 
Heart-sick, brain-weary, seeing nothing clear ; 
"Twixt him and boyhood stand in dread array 
(thosts of dead dreams—pale shapes that mock and 
jeer— 
While dark and gaunt and vast, not far away, 
Death beckons him, and whispers, “ I am here.” 
Lippincott’s. 


LITERATURE. 


Mona Maciean. By Graham Travers. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Company. 

The changed conditions for women in this latter part of 
the nineteenth century offer many new situations and 
problems for the novelist of to-day. ‘To bring this truth 
home, no greater contrast is needed than that of Miss Bur- 
ney’s Evelina and the heroine of this story. Both girls 
have certain attributes the same, and one could imag- 
ine Mona in Evelina’s place acting somewhat after the 
same manner. And yet Miss Maclean is, of her time, 
timely. A bright, fresh, honest, joyous spirit (with the 
ups and downs, the exhilarations and the blues of such an 
enthusiastic nature) brings to us a breath of the breeze of 
the future. 

This girl, like many another, is by force of circumstances 
amenable to the will and guidance of no one. She is an 
orphan without any very interested relatives, with a small 
income sufficient for ordinary purposes, and able to follow 
her ‘own sweet will;’a dangerous position, and one in 
which a girl without a rare mixture of inherent and culti- 
vated qualities must fail—although often the failure is 
unknown to those that think themselves in a position to be 
most informed. Fortunately for themselves, many women 
can keep their own secrets. 

Mona’s experiences in her study of anatomy and dissec- 
tion are graphically described, and many other young 
women could match them. One of our most successful 
Boston woman physicians has told her friends how impos- 
sible, for weeks, even months, it was to do the required 
work. A physical inability that was almost unconquerable 
seemed to take all the courage and persistence away from 
her. Faintness, trembling, nausea, as well as the natural 


sentiment at intruding upon the sacredness of death, bat- 


tled with her resolution. It is certain that she never could 


have finished her course, had not other less sensitive stu- 
dents prepared the way, encouraged, helped and sympa- 
thized with her, arranging so that a very little work at one 
time would be enough and suitably connected with that to 


be done later. 


. Time works wonders, and gradually women learn to con- 
trol their nerves and their feelings without becoming, as so 
many fear, ‘hardened.’ The need of women as doctors for 
women is great; such men as Sir Douglas, Mona’s uncle, 
are the ones most to appreciate their usefulness. His ear- 
nest remark, that his daughter Evelyn should not have a 


man for a doctor, is what many feel and some express 
The hero’s remarks are effective : 


‘Pure, and good, and strong.’ Given a woman like that, you 
may safely send her through hell itself. I think the fundamen- 
tal mistake of our civilization has been educating women as if 
they were all run in one mould. She will get her eyes 
opened, of course, if she studies medicine, but some women 











never attain the possibilities of their nature in the shadow of 
convent walls. Frankly, have no great fancy for artificially 
reared purity. Even anatomy, like most things, is as you 
make it. Many mén take possession of a ‘ little city of sewers,’ 
but I should think a pure and good woman might chance to find 
herself in the temple of the Holy Ghost. 


One of the greatest objections to the enlarged opportuni_ 
ties for women, in many directions besides medicine, is the ad- 
mission to the ranks of peculiar, eccentric people, in common 
parlance, ‘cranks.’ Again, those that are best fitted for the 
work are too apt to become so absorbed in their occupation 
that they forget, neglect, or feel it of not sufficient impor- 
tance to attend to the requirements of personal care and 
adornment. A bit of conversation places it quite clearly 
before the reader. Mona and her friend Doris are speak- 
ing of a well-known woman physician, and Doris sums up 
her impressions thus: “I think she is splendid — so ener- 
getic and sensible. But, you know, I do wish she wore 
gloves; and she would look so nice in a bonnet. Person- 
ally, I like her for her unconventionality. It is the Cause 
I am thinking of.” ‘Oh, the Cause!” — said Mona —“ It 
seems to me that the prophets of great causes always have 
a thorn in the flesh that they themselves are conscious of, 
and half a dozen other thorns that other people are con- 
scious of; but the cause survives notwithstanding.” “I 
have no doubt that it willsurvive; but it seems to me that 
a little care on the part of the prophets would make it grow 





so much faster.” 

One situation is made much of by the author, yet even 
he does not seem to realize the full significance. It is the 
drive of the hero and heroine when tacitly their affection 
for each other is acknowledged. ‘To some of us it shows 
the unwisdom of permitting a woman, or of her permitting 
herself, to drive alone with any man but her father, brother 
or husband. These two strong, fine characters are so 
overcome by their feelings as to forget the delicacy of de- 
portment suitable to the occasion, and they behave quite 
as we might expect Americans to do rather than English. 
This story ends well, but that half-hour haunts the heroine 
until the matter is assured. 

There is the same old story here of the failure in exam- 
inations, of the fools and the light-weights getting degrees 
and the wise being ‘plucked.’ Any one that has been 
much acquainted with students has observed the phenome- 
non. The fetich of ‘written examinations’ is still in honor, 
although educators are gradually coming to believe that 
every-day work tells the capacity of a student better than 
the crammed results of a final examination. A recent 
example before the examiners at a famous German university 
isathand. A graduate of two of our best known American 
universities, in qualifying for a German degree, failed on 
the paper on English Literature, a subject that had oceu- 
pied his attention for years. The examiner is one who, 
when asking, “ What edition of Shakespeare did you 
study?” upon a hesitancy of the student at the oddness of 
the question, thought it betrayed preparation of a second 
fib, and that the dramatist’s works were still a sealed book ! 
As if one were enough when at least twenty-five had been 
used ! 

This book is more like every-day life than most works, 
and perhaps is not for those that want a story for a story’s 
sake. The conversations are on various and interesting 
topics, and the general thread of the plot runs through in 
an agreeable way. The author has an intimate knowledge 
of the life, study and work of a physician. 


Marie A. Mouinevx. 


Youtnu, By Charles Wagner. Translated by Ernest Redwood. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. ” 


For the benefit of those who cannot read the original 
French, or can with but little fluency, there comes this 
translation of a superbly earnest book, full of deep philo- 
sophical truth and permeated with ideas of the good and 
the beautiful. A ringing, forceful note is struck in the 
prefatory dedication, “To the Youth of America.” The 
dramatic swing of the French style appears throughout; it 
may well be called a word from the saddle, yet it is one of 
those words from an officer old in experience and worthy 
to be obeyed, that all must hear with respectful attention. 

Alas! the youth of America will not read such a book, a 
book that would serve them infinitely. The older genera- 
tion may read and profit. They may gather ideas and 
maxims for the education of their children; their own ex- 
periences will have taught them sufficiently to give them 


need it most will turn aside for the last translation from 
Zola and his tribe. 1t would indeed be a point of interest to 


*| appetite for froth and scum to have grown. 


Those who speak of its lightheartedness have never unde 


an appreciation of what is herein said. But those that | 80 contradictory as to involve a seeming parad 


know how many people under thirty years of age will read | same time the most democratic in sentiment. - 
A io . ‘ ae 2 ? : 2 ae os, enerueieteel 

this. The taste for solid, thoughtful, instructive literature | such is the fact, no one who has any intimate ac -— 

seems to have passed from the rising generation, and the | With the Spanish character and Spanish customs ¥' 


clear; and you that have taken the wrong turning may . 
least send your boys and girls back to the cross-rogq vith 
the guide-book for the rest of the way whither you hare 
lost the power to lead them. 

No words of the reviewer can place more ready to the 
reader the points worthy of attention. Let the writ, 
speak for himself in these few phrases quoted from differ 
ent portions of the book; so may the appetite be whettes 
Youth is the age of most cruel and most violent grigs, 


P . TStood 
it, or have long since forgotten. 


Charming literary forms covering an abyss of disiljusig 
In truth, wherever we look, in literature as in art, we are tao, 
to face with the same heart -breaking phenomenon. One woo. 
only dainty and delicate expressions, the sentiments of m.. 
who believe in nothing. is 
There is no need of reading a bad book, or of being tojq 
things in detail. An article in the newspaper, a line in eerial 
a wretched caricature, is enough to awaken a train of ideas a», 
to open the door into a world. There are certain low tendenci« 
in human nature which welcome evil suggestions. They can 
always be counted on when one wishes to corrupt and 4 
money at the same time. 

The great dark cloud on the horizon is alcoholism 
Hospitals, insane asylums and prisons give daily evidence « 
its progress. Outward losses may be made good, and 
even decay in the world of ideas, but how shall we remedy g, 
evil which devours blood, brain and nerves, and destroys eye, 
the basis of life. 

The greatest work that has been done in twenty year \ 
that which has been unostentatiously carried on by the pub}; 
school. . . . That a school be unsectarian, free from o 
nection with this or that religion, independent, in a word, froy 
the point of view of the confessional, is a great good 

There are many strong minds among youth who think th: 
can dispense with details, and can reach the mountain top wit) 
out the fatigue of climbing step by step. The lack of rea! 
cipline is one of the scourges of the times. 

We must go back to the soil to gain renewed strength fron 
its vigorous heart. 

I sum up, then: the rule of conduct here is chastity, Ry 
ery infraction isasin. Though this law may seem difficult and 
severe, it is the only safe one. Morality without it is but mi 
bish. 

Piety is, with reverence, the most important of human phe 
nomena. 

Love your spiritual poverty. 
law of spiritual conquest. 
caged, she always dies. 


‘ 


t0 coin 


11s 


This is the incontestable 
Belief is the sister of Liberty 


The whole chapter on Belief is full of beautiful, reveren: 
and powerful thought. Mr. Wagner perceives, too, th 
danger, especially to be noted in France, of too great » 
questration of women : 

Our society has made a great mistake. Not only does it ne 
encourage in youth the ideal cult for woman, but it does al 
can to keep the sexes apart, and thus prevent them from knor 
ing each other as they are. It is a great evil. How sha! r 
hinder facile liaisons ? How shall we prevent, above alt 
contempt for woman—that social calamity — from spreslig 


among youth which knows only the worst side of the feminm 
world? 


In teaching patriotism, he counsels residence abrai 
for a time in order to realize and understand what is hay 
pening at home. We stand too near; the action is o» 
cealed by the performers ; at a greater distance we can 
Just as a bright, enthusiastic young man, after several year 
in foreign capitals, on describing some of the mental aspes 
forced upon his view, signs himself: “ American, by t& 
grace of God.” 

While this book was written for the French, it is ap 
priate to youth the round world over. May its seed ' 
upon fertile ground. 


; 


NOTES. 
The London Athenzeum states that the English Diale 
Society is about to remove its headquarters to Oxiord 
During the first two years of its existence, 1573 and 1*" 
it was directed from Cambridge, its chief founder, Pr 
fessor Skeat, being honorary secretary. During the p* 
eighteen years the management has been in the hands of Mr 
John H. Nodal and Mr. George Milner, assisted by 4 «0 
mittee largely consisting of Lancashire and Cheshire gen 
men, but with other members in London and the sou" 
This committee is now to be increased ; the honorary s™ 
taryship will be assumed by Dr. Joseph Wright; the Rer 
A. L. Mayhew will act as treasurer. 
Harper & Brothers publish in Harper’s Quarterly, ’" 
7, The Aztee Treasure-House, by Thomas A. Janvier, *™ 
numerous illustrations by Frederic Remington. 4 
paper-covered edition of Mr. W. D. Howells’s The Wort 
of Chance is issued in the Franklin Square Library. 
Mrs. Mary J. Serrano, the well-known translate 


Spanish novels, has been struck by certain were" 
ox, of thal 
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July 
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nation. The paradox is in this—that Spain, the mot 


; ‘ re ‘ ald be at the 
monious of nations in its social usages, should b #" 
Yet thst 


J} des, 


: ° . snanigrt 
But the explanation is not far to seek. The Span" 


Pray, dear parents who read these words, turn to the | essentially human, and he recognizes and pays we 
book yourselves and take its lesson to heart, that your chil- the humanity in his fellow-man, though the lat 
dren may be helpers, not hinderers, of others as they grow. | lowest in the social scale and himself the nob! 
You that have the same thoughts will be strengthened ; in Spain. Thus, the Spaniard is neve 
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tody, he always retains his absolute individuality and his| 
snalienable rights as a living being. Even the relation be- | 
veeen master and servant, generally so fatal to the deme. | 
aati sentiment, may be maintained among Spaniards 
ith wt loss of dignity on the one side, or of respeet on the 
other, and the friendly interest of the master, re- 
‘sroeated by the loyal devotion of the servant, 





| 


frequently results in a familiarity of intercourse | 
vetween the two in which there is something of the sim- 
licity of patriarchal life. The ceremoniousness of the 
Spaniard, in short, is like the chain armor of the knight of 
jg—of exquisite polish and impenetrable, but so flexible 
ind perfe ctly fitting to the natural form that it is worn 
«ith ease and grace and does not impede the action of the 
heart be neath. 
4 new book by Mr, James Whitcomb Riley is an- 
anced by the Century Company. It is to be entitled 
Poems of Home, and it will be illustrated by Mr. E. W. 
Kemble. Mr. Riley is fortunate among poets; there are 
few minor writers who have issued as many collections of 
verse 
Messrs. Ginn & Co, announce, for publication this 
month, The Psychic Factors of Civilization, by Lester F. 
War [his book is a new presentation of the whole sub- 
ect of social progress, past, present and future, written 


dowment of research and scholarship in Mommsen’s field 
of study. The particular use to which this fund is to be 
put is to be indicated by Mommsen himself, and the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Berlin will be asked to under- 
take the administration of it. The treasurer of the general 
committee is Ludwig Delbriick (of the firm of Delbriick, 
Leo & Co.), 61 and 62 Mauerstrasse, Berlin. . American 
subscriptions may, however, be sent to President J. G. 
Schurman, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., by whom they 
will be acknowledged and forwarded to the treasurer in 
Berlin, with the names of the donors. 


An inquiry lately made in France as to the popular 
opinion of the rank of distinguished authors had the more 
or less curious result which generally follows such inquiries. 
The consensus of readers fixed upon Victor Hugo as the 
king and crown of all the world’s writers. Shakespeare is 
placed third on the list and Homer twelfth—below Lamar- 
tine. Zola is not mentioned at all, and Goethe comes be- 
fore Voltaire. 

Dr. J. G. Holland’s novel, Arthur Bonnicastle, has 
been issued in the Scribner’s Yellow Paper Cover Series. 
This is one of the most popular stories that Dr. Holland 
ever wrote, its autobiographical character giving it an 
added interest. 


M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire has written for Harper's 


people fail to catch its power, I find it easier to dictate to 
than a human being. I used to write entirely with my own 


hand; but it was laborious, for if publishers want your 


matter at all they want it fast. For instance, I wrote 
Laramie and Between the Lines while I was furnishing 
my house, and between hanging a picture and moving a piece 
of furniture I would write a little now and then upon the 
first obstacle I could find to hold my paper. I penned as 
high as 6,000 words in one day in this way ; it was a ter. 
rible exaction, but one book paid for furnishing my home. 
With Mr. Edison’s modern appliance I find it easier to do 
what it is required of me in literature, and to command 
this battalion of boys, which is a most grateful task.” 

There is to be a new edition of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, prepared with quantities of notes, by the dis- 
tinguished folk-lorist, Joseph Jacobs, and Robert Steele, 
the editor of Medieval Lore. 


The late John Addington Symonds, in talking of poetry 
with his pupils, was accustomed to deliver excellent advice 
in regard to the writing of verse. “Get subjects outside 
self,” he used to say, “if you wish to show that you are 
strong ; and if you intend to be a poet, you must begin and 
end with strength. Beware of playing too much upon the 
chords of personal feeling. True, the poet is one who has 
suffered; but he has learned thereby not to bewail what 








rom a scientific standpoint, but in a popular style, and 
wrying the reader from the most fundamental principles 
» to their application to the living issues of the times. It 

said to breathe athorougbly liberal, progressive and 
\merican spirit. 

The Duke of Wellington’s early literary effort, the 

rette of a cantata entitled Pandora, is the property of an 
Italian lady. There are said to be lines of remarkable 
eauty in the MS. 

here is said to be a good deal of historical as well as 
personal interest in the autobiography of Dr. Ebers which 
the Appletons are about to bring out. He has had experi- 
neces in connection with revolutionary and educational 
movements in Germany which make entertaining material. 

Anew book of poems by Mr. Richard Watson Gilder 

to be brought out in the early autumn. The autobiog- 
raphy of Tommaso Salvini will be published by the Cen- 

ry Company at the same time. Mrs. Catherwood’s White 
\slander and Mrs, Burton Harrison’s Sweet Bells out of 
une are announced by the same publishers. 

Some heretofore unpublished trifles from Charles 
Lamb’s pen have been brought to light by Mr. John Hol- 
lingshead. One of these scraps is an acrostic addressed to 
sarah James of Beguildy,’ an aunt of Mr. Hollingshead, 
lated by Lamb at Enfield, 16 April, 1831: 

8 leep hath treasures worth retracing, 
re you not in slumbers pacing 
ound your native spot at times, 


A nd seem to hear Beguildy’s chimes? 
H_ old the airy vision fast; 


rt > 
~- 


J oy is but a dream at last; 

A nd what was so fugitive, 

M emory only makes to live. 

E ven from troubles past we borrow 

5 ome thoughts that may lighten sorrow, 


O nward as we pace through life, 
F ainting under care of strife, 


By the magic of a thought 
very object back is brought 
G ayer than it was when real, 
) nder influence ideal. 

I n remembrance as a glass, 

L et your happy childhood pass: 

D reaming so in fancy’s spells, 

Y ou still shall hear those old church bells. 
Macmillan & Co. will shortly publish, in their Eversley 
ries, the Literary Works of James Smetham, of which a 
‘econd edition has appeared in England. The two princi- 


“ essays deal with Sir Joshua Reynolds and William 
lake. 


Pry 


™ 


Gen. Lew Wallace’s new romance, in two volumes, The 
Prince of India; or, Why Constantinople Fell, will be 
published by the Harpers in August. 
all for a first edition of 50,000 copies. Gen. Wallace has 
“en engaged upon this story for nearly eight years. It 
akes a bigger book than Ben Hur, there being nearly 500 
Pages in each volume. 





In September, the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, will 
Be = Florentine Life during the Renaissance, by Walter 
: _, Ph.D. The author has used the many letters 
2 ‘Maries of the age of the Renaissance which have been 
Printed by the Italian antiquaries in the past few years; 
and he will present facts not heretofore accessible to the 
reader unacquainted with Italian. 
: Theodor Mommsen, the eminent scholar, who has been 
o ribed as ‘a master of the entire field of the historical 
- anree of philology and archeology, of jurisprudeace and 
Fey So the narrower sense of that term,’ will celebrate 
i gs : anniversary of his doctorate on November 8th 
‘s proposed by European scholars, as a mark of 
- — of his life work and of their debt to him, 
orate this event by raising a fund for the en- 


their ap 





Advance orders | 


Magazine a short story called Postes et Télégraphes, deal- 
ing with the love of a young French officer for a poor girl, 
and the obstacles imposed by French customs and preju- 
dices. Mr. Beaurepaire’s name is just now conspicuous as 
that of the procureur-général who brought the Panama 
swindlers to justice. He is known to American readers as 
Jules Glouvet, the nom de plume under which he wrote 
The Woodman, a successful novel published by Harper & 
Brothers. 

Of the reminiscences of the late Julius Eichberg, which 
were in part read at the St. Botolph Club one evening last 
month, Arlo Bates writes to the Book-Buyer that they 
proved to be so thoroughly charming that one regrets more 
keenly than ever that they went no farther. The picture 
of his childhood in Diisseldorf was one of those deliciously 
humorous and delightfully human passages which it is no 
exaggeration to call masterly. 

The Open Court Publishing Company will soon publish 
an authorized translation of the well-known work of Prof. 
E. Mach, The Science of Mechanics, a Critical and Histor- 
ical Exposition of its Principles. This work, which is now 
in its second German edition, has attracted, by the sim- 
plicity, clearness and profundity of its views, the attention 
of thinkers throughout the world. Aiming as it does to 
present the principles of mechanics from the point of view 
of the theory of knowledge and to free the science of all 
metaphysicism, its value to the student of philosophy and 
to the general reader will be very great. 

Tait, Sons & Co. are about to publish Americans in 
Europe, by a writer who for a time withholds his identity, 
but who describes with unsparing veracity the phases of 
American life abroad, the evils to which it is exposed, and 
the varying social and moral conditions of existence in 
European capitals. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was long connected with 
Nether Stowey, a quiet little village about eight miles from 
Bridgwater, England. An interesting ceremony took place 
there a few days ago, when a stone was aflixed to the cot- 
tage which was the home of the poet from 1797 to 1800. 
Here, it is said, most of the poems by which Coleridge will 
be longest remembered were written. The cottage, which 
is in rather a dilapidated condition, is now used as a 
public house. Among those present at the setting up of 
the memorial stone was Mr. Ernest Hartley Coleridge, the 
grandson of the poet, who edited the unpublished letters 
of his grandfather. 





Farragut is described as ‘the great confederate admiral’ 
by the English publishers of Capt. Mahan’s biography. 
| The Pope Manufacturing Company of Boston offer five 
| Columbia bicycles as prizes to the five persons sending the 
| largest list of errors in educational text-books. For par- 
ticulars one may address the firm’s educational department. 


Mrs. Craigie, the American lady who has published 
several successful books in London under the name of 
‘John Oliver Hobbes,’ will soon bring out a large novel 
entitled A Volume of Life. 

Captain Charles King’s method of writing his clever 
military stories has been set forth by himself to the author 
of a paper in Lippincott’s Magazine. His literary work is 
done in the intervals of instructing a battalion of cadets. 
“ How do I write and command too?” hesaid. “That is 
easy. When I geta new chapter, ora fresh thought, which 
sometimes comes while attending to my military duties. I 
go to my quarters after leaving the field and talk to my 
phonograph as long as I have the inspiration. The tubes 
are sent down to my typewriter, and in due time are re- 
turned for my revision. The use of the phonograph is a 
new experience forme, and a pleasant one. While most 





he has gone through, but to feel and to express genuine 
and true sympathy with the sorrows of others.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott has been elected president of the 
Aldine Club of New York, succeeding Gen. Barnes. 
Henry H. Vail succeeds Dr. Abbott as vice-president. 
Capt. James Thorn Harper, secretary, and Frank H. Scott, 
treasurer, have been re-elected. 

Another collection of the essays contributed by the late 
George William Curtis to Harper’s Magazine will soon be 
published. These essays are selected from his early as 
well as his later work. 


Fifty copies of the new English subscription edition of 
Captain Cook’s Journal have been printed on large paper, 
and a few of these have been bound in wood from ‘Cook’s 
Tree.’ 

Madison J. Cawein, the poet in whose verses Mr. 
Howells finds much to admire, was born in Louisville, Ky., 
on March 23, 1865. He is descended from mixed Huguenot 
and German stock. He was educated in Louisville, and 
began to write verses when sixteen or seventeen. 


‘Summer reading’ is a term which has become in a 
measure synonymous with ‘light literature,’ but it is one 
which should also apply to books devoted to out-door exer- 
cise and amusement. On this subject Mr. Leypoldt writes 
with wisdom in The Literary News. Let those, he says, 
who desire to extract the greatest amount of pleasure from 
each square inch of vacation pack into their travelling 
trunks two or more good books on that branch of out-door 
amusement they wish to master; let them “‘mark, read, 
learn and inwardly digest” the same; and let them then 
proceed to follow the advice of School-master Squeers, 
when he said: “B-o-t, bot, t-i-n, tin, bottin, n-e-y, ney, 
bottinney, noun, substantive, a knowledge of plants. When 
a boy has learned. that bottinney means a knowledge of 
plants, he goes and knows ’em. ‘That’s our system, 
Nickleby!” 

Shortly after the publication of the clever detective 
story entitled An Artist in Crime, the Putnams received a 
good many letters inquiring whether the name appearing 
on the title page was a nom de plume. ‘This is not the 
case. The author is Dr. Rodrigues Ottolengui, a New 
York dentist. A new book of his, A Conflict of Evidence, 
has just appeared. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A FATAL MISUNDERSTANDING AND OTHER StTorIEs. By W. 
Heimburg. Translated by Elise L. Lothrop. New York: 
Worthington Co. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


RECREATIONS IN Borany. By Caroline A. Creevey. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.50. 


A Hovuse-HunTER 1N EvuROPE. 4 William Henry Bishop. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.50. 


TR! Rervgess : A Fale oD T Continenye. By / senen 

yle. ustrated by 1. De ulstrup, ew York: r 

& ‘Brothers. Boston: For Sale by Ry. B. Clarke & bo. 
rice $1.75. 


> HE HiaHER Epvucation. Edited by Anna C. 
bea The Distaff Series. New York: Har er & Broth- 
ers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $1.00. 


. By Lawrence Hutton. Illustrated. Black and 
ee ew York: r & Brothers. Boston: For 
Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, 50 cents. 


PRACTICAL Lessonsin LanavaGE. By Benjamin Y. Conklin. 
New York: American Book Company. Price, 35c. 


1a, HuGH anp ANOTHER. A_ Novel. By Mrs. J. H, Needell. 
eee Country Library, No. 119. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Price, 5c. 


A Borper LEANDER. By Howard Seely. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


SHADE oF YoprRAsiL. By Frederick Peterson, M. D. 
4 J nd York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. Boston: For Sale by Estes 
& Lauriat. Price, $1.50. 


RVARD STORIES; SKETCHES OF THE UNDERGRADUATE. By 
5 Waldron Kintzing Post. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Boston: For Sale by Estes & Lauriat. Price, $1.25. 


ArcHrg oF ATHABASCA. By J. MacDonald Oxley. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. Price, $1.25. 
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AN INTERLUDE. 


BY MARY CLARKE HUNTINGTON. 


Hark! thro’ the wind and the rain 
Trembles a low, sweet strain— 
The song of the hermit thrush ; 
And it whispers to me in the hush 
Of my bitter and wilful heart— 
Aching with olden smart— 

“ Trust — life is not wholly pain 
When a bird sings thro’ the rain.” 


New England Magazine. 


TOWN MEETINGS AND CAUCUSES. 


To the Editor of the Commonwealth : 


disposition of the college to handle subjects of practical 
potitics. As it must have been examined by Mr. Dunbar, 
Mr. Taussig, Mr. Cummings and the other teachers of 
Political Economy, it carries with it, in a sense, their 
authority for the statements it makes, 

I am tempted therefore to ask, through you, what is the 
evidence of some of these statements. Mr. Dallinger said, 
with emphasis, that government by town meeting is 
extending itself, because it is the best system known. 
Where is it extending itself? 
there has been, for twenty years, a disposition to substitute 
‘city government,’ so called. 

Where is it extending at the West or South ? 
York, townships — where they exist — have had the charge | 
of schools entrusted tothem. But this isnotalong step. | 

The American Cyclopedia says: “The newer states 
are surveyed in townships; but this survey carries with it) 
no local political authority. In the Southern states there, 
are no townships. ‘The county organization is the one 
which governs local matters.” 

It has generally been a matter of surprise, indeed, that | 
a system so democractic has not extended itself in a coun-| 
try so democratic as is the United States. And one would 
be glad if the Cambridge gentlemen will send to Tue} 
CoMMONWEALTH the instances, on which they rely, of the | 





Not in New England, where 


In New 


rapid extension of the system. 
[ trouble you with the enquiry because I suppose, from 
its name, that Tue COMMONWEALTH takes special interest 


in such discussion. 
Tue Guost or Sam ADAMS. 





SOCIETY OF COLONIAL WARS. 

The Preamble to the Constitution of the Society of 
Colonial Wars is as follows : 

“ Whereas, there have never been just and proper cele- 
brations commemorative of the martial events of Colonial 
history happening from the settlement at Jamestown, 13 
May, 1607, to the battle of Lexington, 19 April,1775; The 
Society of Colonial Wars has been instituted by the descen- 
dants of those worthy forefathers to perpetuate the names, 
memory or deeds of those brave and courageous men who, 
in military, naval or civil service, by their acts or counsel, 
assisted in the establishment and continuance of the Amer- 
ican Colonies. To collect and secure for preservation the 
manuscripts, rolls, records, and other documents relating to 
that period; to inspire among the members and their de- 
scendants the fraternal and patriotic spirit of their fore- 
fathers, and to inculcate in the community respect and 
reverence for the acts and principles of those indomitable 
men which made the freedom and unity of our country a 
possibility.” 

This Society, incorporated under the laws of Massachu- 
setts, has its home at 18 Somerset street, where on applica- 
tion to Mr. Waiter R. Watkins, Secretary, blanks for 
membership may be obtained. The initiation fee is five 
dollars, with the same amount of annual dues; and a pay- 
ment of fifty dollars at any one time constitutes a life mem- 
bership, with exemption from annual dues. 

The qualifications of membership are stated as follows 
in Article [I. of the Constitution : 

“ Any male person above the age of twenty-one years, 
of good moral character and reputation, shall be eligible to 
membership in the Society of Colonial Wars, who is 
descended from an ancestor who fought in battle with the 
Indians under Colonial authority, or who served as a mili- 
tary, naval or marine officer, soldier, sailor, privateer or 
marine in the forces of the Colonies, or under the banner 
of Great Britain in America in the wars in which the said 
Colonies participated, or enrolled men from the settlement 
at Jamestown, 13 May, 1607, to the battle of Lexington, 
19 April, 1775; provided the claim of eligibility is satis- 
factorily based upon the serviee of an ancestor who per- 
formed duty as above under Colonial sanction or British 
enlistment in America, either in garrison, in the field, 
or on the sea; or who is a descendant of such men as, 


by their conspicuous acts, counsel or contribution in civil 
or legislative life, assisted in perpetuating the American 


of the love-making ; although the young men and women 


to do all this for themselves without help. 


the suggestive title of Her Dying Words. 


Opinions of a Philosopher, is continued in the July Serib- 


foot-ball match at Springfield. 
Sir:— Mr. Dallinger’s oration on the ‘Caucus,’ at the | by Anna Fuller. 
Cambridge commencement, was interesting, as showing the | original products of W. E. 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


There is a phonograph in it, which does some 





whom Mrs. Peck tells about are real enough, it would seem, 


in the August Scribner. 


Mr. Robert,soon to be Judge, Grant’s amusing fiction, The | tion, by Phillips McClure; Half an Hour in a Hango 


ner, and contains a stirring description of a Harvard-Yale 





Among the poems is one of the most | 


Arabian Nights Entertainments. 


brotherless girls, or those with unobliging brothers. 


as anewribbon. Two of them are illustrated py Wi 
Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich has written a story with|de Meza, the brilliant artist who has latel, died 


It is to appear | stories are: A Noble Follower, by A. S. Duan: 
of Conscience, by Matthew White, Jr. ; Mr. Brigg’s Flirts. 


There is also a short story | illustration of the celebration of Class Day 


Henley’s very original talent. | known asthe Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
Itis a man’s poetic recollections of a boy's delight in the | in this number. 








ous story of An Ethiopian Cricket Match, Bee 
—_————- eleven pictures by George Hutchinson, and ‘Do + 
Mrs. Georgia Allen Peck has a charming story in the | describes how The Brothers Agency supplies }, 
Cottage Hearth for July. It is called An Opportune Eaves- 
dropper. 


rothers 1, 


Munsey’s Magazine makes a speciality of clove, 


; thor: 
stories, and the July number more than lives up to . 
| reputation, bringing out four, every one of which is as in 


son 
The 
+ In Spitg 


? 


Anna Leach. =n 


Harper's Weekly for this week contains 4 full-pa 

ge 
‘ at Harvard 
Another of A. Conan Doyle’s famous detective stasten 


- ; , also appears 
The illustrations are by W. II. Hyde. 


The discomforts of heat, dust and humidity are forgot 


rhe portrait of England's Future Queen—Princess | ten in reading the July sumber of Romanee. A Special 
Mary of ‘Teck—forms the frontispiece of Cassell’s Family | Oriental Number, it opens with a striking legend of th 
. . . * . = S 8 a the 
Magazine for July and gives a much pleasanter impression of | East by Harry Willard French, and contains interestin 
that royal young lady than do most of the so-called por-| excerpts from Hindoo, Persian and Japanese issn 
ature 


traits of her. 


(one of them amusingly rendered into English by a native 


Silence, by Miss Mary E. Wilkins, in the July Harper's | Japanese); one of Rudyard Kipling's oddest tales; 4 


is one of the strongest tales yet told by this writer. Its 
scene is Deerfield, Massachusetts, and its incidents turn on 
the Indian massacre, well know to Colonial history but not 
before a subject of romance. 

The ‘ Human Documents’ in McClure’s Magazine for 
July are Dr. Hale, Edison and M. de Blowitz. The series 
of portraits of Dr. Hale at different periods of his life is 
the most complete and characteristic that Mr. McClure has 
yet discovered and reproduced in his lively magazine. 

All lovers of the works of Jane Austen, the gentle Eng- 

lish novelist, will read with interest the elaborately illus- 
trated article conttibuted to the July New England Maga- 
zine by Oscar Fay Adams. Mr. Adams is a student of 
Jane Austen literature and of the time in which she lived 
and wrote, and his article, In the Foorsteps of Jane Austen 
is sympathetically and briefly written. The illustrations 
are especially interesting to the readers of Pride and Preju- 
dice, Sense and Sensibility and Northanger Abbey. 
The August Number of Harper’s Magazine will con- 
tain a large amount of fiction. Besides a story by Richard 
Harding Davis, called His Bad Angel, and a one-scene 
play by Mr. W. D. Howells, entitled Bride Roses, there will 
be short stories by Herbert Ward, F. Mary Wilson, and 
Mrs. KE, Levi Brown. The last-named writer, who is the 
wife of a colored minister in the South, has constructed a 
tale of unusual power out of the superstitions of her race. 
It presents a view of the Southern negro from the stand- 
point of a more intimate and sympathetic knowledge than 
has belonged to previous writers in this field. 


McClure’s Magazine stepped to the front with its first 
issue. The second, the July number, is better than the 
first. It is a plain case of finding room at the top. 
The Pansy for July develops many strong points in its 
two leading serials by Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy) and Mar- 
garet Sidney, the latter being Columbian year sketches. 
Shorter stories and articles likewise set forth the purpose of 
this standard publication, which is to furnish the best read- 
ing to be had for the young folks and the family. The 
American Literature Paper concerns itself this month with 
the poets John Greenleaf Whittier and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Should the Chinese be Excluded? is a question discus- 
sed in the North American Review for July by Congress- 
man Geary and Col. Ingersoll. 


Advance orders and subscriptions have already ex- 
hausted the regular edition of McClure’s Magazine for 
July. A second edition is now on the press and will be 
ready in a few days. 

The Idler for July (New York: S. S. McClure) reprints 
Kipling’s New York sketch, already somewhat known by 
syndicate publication, The Legs of Sister Ursula. It is 
amusing to note that it first appeared as ‘Sister Ursula’s 
Climb,’ its present Kiplingesque and undoubtedly original 
title having been modestly modified in its American publi- 
cation. It is a droll skit in its way ; but Kipling’s stalwart 
muse does not take over-kindly to the limitations of a New 
York apartment house. Sophie Wassilieff continues her 
deeply interesting Memoirs of a Female Nihilist. Chapter 
II. deals with her experiences in a Russian prison. Eleven 


the sixth article of the series, Lions in Their Dens. In an 


trials and final triumph. “Often,” says Zola, “have I 


interview Zola tells V. R. Mooney of his parentage, early |ever taken in periodical literature. 


thriling incident of the Sepoy mutiny ; and a stirring orig 
nal account of a Kangaroo hunt in Australia by W. Thom 
son. In vivid contrast to these are a Fourth-ofsJuly story 
by Harriet Prescott Spofford ; a quaint character-study ‘ 
her best style, by Mary E. Wilkins; a weird ghost story ! 
Guy de Maupassant ; a capital tennis story by R. I. Cowes 
several beautiful French love stories ; and strong, origina 
American sketches by James Harvey Smith and Arte 
James Pegler. This magazine is issued by Romance Pub 
lishing Company, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
25 cents a number, $2.50 a year. 

Although comparatively unknown in America, Nathap 
iel Sichel, the painter of the picture which forms th 
frontispiece of The Magazine of Art for July, has com. 
manded a certain section of the popular taste in German 
by his representations of Oriental types of beauty. This 
subject may be taken as a fair example of the large nu 
ber of works he has painted of this character —whid 
indeed, he was practically the first of German artists 5 
introduce to the notice of his countrymen. Herr Sic 
resides in Berlin, and is now about forty-five years of yx 
Many of his pictures have been published as plate ad 
have been received with great public favor. The ite 
of the Magazine writes the leading article, which sa 
the Royal Academy Exhibition which he criticises: 
‘portrait Academy.’ Mr. Frederick Wedmore contribute 
the third of his interesting papers on British etching. 


Life in the open air is the theme of Harper's Magazin 
for July. The opening article describes some histor 
gardens of Italy, and its fourteen illustrations, six of thea 
full-page engravings, are from photographs made for te 
article. The scent of meadows and the breezes of English 
uplands fill the chapters of William Black’s The Hast 
some Humes, which are contained in this number, while ® 
Three English Race Meetings, by Richard Harding }avs, 
the reader catches refreshing glimpses of a famous trod 
national out-door festivals, The Race Meetings s 
illustrated with nine drawings by William Small & 
Algerian Riders, an illustrated paper by Colonel T. 4 
Dodge, the reader gains an insight into the free life of the 
North African tent-dwellers — owners of the bepraised 
and prized Arabian horse. Side Lights on the (erm 
Soldier, by Poultney Bigelow, illustrated from nineteet 
drawings by Frederic Remington, is a graphic descripts 
of the life of German officers and privates in barra 
and in the field. 


St. Nicholas for July comes into view flying at the for 
the patriotic little poem, The Ship’s Colors, by Heles Gray 
Cone, with a frontispiece by W. H. Drake. Likew* 
seasonable is an affecting and powerful story by Harold 
Frederic, entitled the Eve of the Fourth, a remembraact 
of a war-time boyhood and a war-time love story. Wie 
the young readers will be moved by the story itself, olde 
readers will be disposed to see between the lines dim "= 
of the troublous past. Mrs. Jamison and W. 0. Stoddars 
two favorites authors for children, write the serials, and oe 
departments present much that is quite as good, in its" 
as anything found elsewhere in the magazine. It i#®® 
cellent number and shows no falling off in quality ® ° 
very time when children read most—that is, in their ve% 


pictures of Emile Zola and his Parisian residence illustrate | tion. 


The July Cosmopolitan will mark the most eel 


With that a 
magazine, unchanged in form, in fact, one of the ® 


spent in my attic the best part of the day, lying in bed to} numbers of the Cosmopolitan ever issued, will be p#* 
keep warm.” Now he says the royalty from his books | sale at twelve and one-half cents per copy — $1.50 3 = 
brings him about 300,000 francs a year, and yet he declares|The publishers state that the cutting in half of 3p 
that he always thinks with pleasure of his garret, when he | already deemed low for an illustrated magazine # 
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was absolutely independent. 


Eden Phillpotts has a humor-| result of an intention long since formed, to 
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pablic an illustrated monthly of the very highest class at 
«ach a price as must bring it within the reach of all per- 
sons of intellectual tastes, however limited their incomes. 
There are more than ten million readers in the United 
states and less than eight hundred thousand magazines are 
printed to supply their demands. More than four years 
have been spent in reaching the organization necessary for 
the production of The Cosmopolitan at this price, a figure 
itherto undreamed of by the reading world, Only the 
rapid growth of The Cosmopolitan’s editions, almost un- 
precedented in magazine records, has produced the condi- 
tions which make this departure from established prices 
soasible. The Cosmopolitan promises to make the year 
1898 the most brilliant in its history. 

An important article, entitled The Future of Presby- 
wrianism in the United States, appears in the July number 
of the North American Review, by Prof. Charles A. Briggs, 
whose recent trial for ‘heresy’ created so much excited. 


The July number of McClure’s Magazine opens with 
Dr. Hale’s account of An Afternoon with Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. ‘Che article is beautifully illustrated, with draw- 
ogs of Dr. Holmes’s birthplace in Cambridge; the house 
where he studied medicine in Paris; his Beacon street res- 
dence in Boston; his summer place at Beverly Farms; Dr. 
Holmes occupying his favorite seat at Beverly; a bay win- 
jow in the poet’s study, overlooking the Charles River ; 
‘Dorothy Q.’s ’ house in Quincy; and a fine portrait of 
the irresistible ‘ Dorothy Q.” herself. The article is packed 
with illustrations, one of which is that of Dr. Hale and Dr. 
Holme’s in the latter’s study, photographed from life—a 
very poor picture but wonderfully interesting. 





One of the most interesting things in this mumber of 
McClure’s Magazine is: On the Track of the Reviewer; A 
True Story of Revenge, Connected with the First Publica- 
tion of Jane Eyre. It is by Dr. William Wright, who was 
a pupil of the Reverend David McKee, in Ireland, when 
Jane Eyre was first published; and Mr. McKee was the 
vest friend of the Brontés and the first to predict the suc- 
cess of the famous novel. It is a wonderful chapter, this 
oe on old Hugh Bronte, Charlotte’s uncle, seeking the 
reviewer of The Quarterly, who had said that the author of 
Jane Eyre must be a bad woman. Very wonderful, dra- 
uatic,and pathetic itis and worthy the pen of Dickens and 
achapter in the best of his books. Hugh Bronté’s search 
through the length and breadth of London for the traducer 
aihis neice, whom he had sworn to kill on sight with a shil- 
idagh, fashioned for the express purpose, is as touching as 
Dan'| Peggoty’s search for Little Em’ly, and as futile. 


The weekly paper so long known as the Christian 
Union changes its name to The Outlook with the issue for 
July 1. There is no change in ownership, in management 
or in the editorial staff; but Dr. Lyman Abbott, the editor- 
inchief, says that, “partly by reason of its original mission, 
still more by reason of that largeness of thought and life 
vhich were characteristic of the founder and constituted 
his best legacy to his successors, this paper has grown, not 
© much to have a wider mission as to be conscious how 
vide that mission is. Its spirit and purpose are larger 
than its title. It stands for Christian life, and Christian 
waion is only one phrase of that life.” 

The article on Italian Gardens in the July Harper’s is | 
one of two prepared for the magazine by Mr. Charles A. 
Platt, who succeeded in obtaining a lage number of superb 
photographs for the pictorial illustration of the subject. 
The second paper will appear in August. 

James Vila Blaxe protests against the new Extradition 
Treaty with Russia in a strong poem, Treaty with the 
Czar, contributed to the July New England Magazine. 

The Engineering Magazine (New York) opens the July 
tumber with a strong paper on The Financial Situation by 
Matthew Marshall. It has a finely illustrated article on 
the Sculptors of the World’s Fair by J. H. Gest of the Cin- 





Mr. Martin Colnaghi, adding another 500, secured the 
picture for 4,500 guineas. 

An interior of a cabaret, by Van Ostade, with a peasant 
seated in front of a fire, and other figures, signed and dated 
1656, 13in. by 15in., brought 730° guineas. This picture 
brought over £1,800 at the Hamilton Palace sale. Two 
masterpieces by Jacob Ruysdael came next, the first being 
‘An Overshot Mill,’ with two men opening the sluice, 21in. 
by 27in., signed. The first bid was 500 guineas. It 
speedily rose to 1,560 guineas, Mr. Tooth securing the 
work for 1,700 guineas. A landscape with an old cottage 
under a group of trees, figures of peasants, and a farm 
building, signed, 22in. by 26in., started at 500 guineas and 
was bought for 1,200 guineas. 

The features of another recent sale reported in the 
Times were a jug and cane which belonged to Shake- 
speare. ‘These articles were bequeathed by the poet to his 
sister Joan, who married a Mr. Hart, and they remained in 
the possession of his descendants till the early part of this 
century, when they passed into other hands. The jug is 
of cream-colored earthenware, 9 in. high, with the princi- 
pal deities of heathen mythology represented in bold re- 
lief; a silver top and edging, with a small medallion of 
Shakespeare at the age of 40, were added at the beginning 
of the present century. The cane is a beautifully-preserved 
malacca, 4 1-2 ft. long and 4 in. in circumference at the 
thickest part; the mountings have been removed. These 
relics were bought by Mr. Restell for £162, 15s. 





EDUCATIONAL. 








OXBURY LATIN SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
An endowed school with 140 resident pupils and 40 non-resident, 


prepares boys for Harvard and other colleges and for the Insti- | 


tute of Technology. Boys coming from a distance can find 
homes with teachers or others recommended by the headmaster. 
Examinations for admission to the lowest class June 24 and Sept. 
16. A few vacant seats remain in each of the three upper classes. 
Tuition $150. The school begins its two hundred and forty-ninth 
year with schoolhouse renoyated and enlarged, with Physical and 
new Chemical Laboratory, and an increased staff of inetructors. 
By order of the Trustees, 
WM. C. COLLAR, A. M., Headmaster. 





‘THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


154 TREMONT ST., BOFTON. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, | 


Class and Private Lessons; day an evening sessions. 





HE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 

Offer the best thought of the day,on Art Education, in such 
form as to be accessible to teachers, studersg and the general 
public. 

No. 1. Art Education in the Public School 
By James MacAlister, LL.D., 
President of Drexel Institute, Phila:lelphia. 


Nc. 2. Art Education in the School Room:—Pictures and | 


Their Influence. 
By Ross Turner, Edward 8. Morse and others. 
Other numbers in preparation. Price of each number Twenty 
Cents. Mail orders will be promptly filled by 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 

646 Washington 8t., Boston. 

47 Eust 10th St., New York, 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Masic, Elocution, Fime Arts, Litrature. 
Illustrated Calendar. 





FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Oommercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
address for catalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











tinnati Museum of Art, and another on the Limits of the | 


a yas Supply, by S. S. Gorbey, State Geologist of 
Odiana, j 


Bussey INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), | 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 
This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 


The Rey, Anson Titus has a remarkably interesting | lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 


article on The Boys in the Gallery, in last week’s Inde- 


_ In the Fourth of July number, issued next 
a » Will appear a verbatim report of the Woodstock 
ration. 





High Prices for Works of Art. 





Been have been several notable sales at Christie’s, 
na inal iy at which the prices have been something 
Piela “ on At the sale of the collection of Mr. George 
_ + imes mentions a head of a girl, with golden 
ede — dress, a charming portrait, by Jean Baptiste 
eventually “a by 12in. It was put up at 300 guineas, and 
feody Le en 2,900 guineas. The gem of the sale, A 
and is g nc scape, by Hobbema, measures 24im. by 34in., 
lated a example of the master. It is signed and 
’*: ‘The first offer was 1,000 guineas, which was 


tol | ; . 
lowed mediately by a bid of 4,000 guineas. Then 





is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to | 


carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 

instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 

ime necessary for a full college course. For further information, 
| address Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


| — —_— 





| Examinations for September Entrances to 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


These would better be made now, if practicable, while the 
ast year’s studies are fresh in mind. The schoolhonse (Copley 


on application. 





Pupils Preparing for the September 
Examinations 


ission to any school, institute or college are invited 
gt pag ted ickford & Son, 13 Temple Place, Boston, 
Private school; open all summer. Pupils wishing to study 
with a private tutor during the next school year will be re- 
ceived in September or October, if engagements are made 
soon. Adults received for instruction in neglected studies. or 
in languages, mathematics, English literature, bookkeeping 
and commercial arithmetic. 
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RADFORD ACADEMY, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

Fort e higher education of young women. Buildings unsur. 
pissed foc contort and health, Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
grove; lake for rowingand skating. Classical and general course 
of study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 
EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will begia 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 


N. T. ALLEN'S, West Newton, Mass. 





CHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
Training for service, educational or industrial. |Preparation 
fora pursuit asa chemist, Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 
WILBRAHAM, MASS. 

One of the best academic and classical schools in New England 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 

Send for catalogue to 
Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 














| "THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 


Send for | 


uare) is now open daily,9.30to 1. Sixty-tifth annual catalogue | 


BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 


First to teach 





Howarp SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular. 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


| pRocTOR ACADEMY, 
| ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparetively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
| for catalogue to 





Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 
T* WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly itt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 
| Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
| forces to educate boys. 
| 





MEN educate, not BOOKS. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





PyABVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) 
BOSTON, MASS, 

The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
| 1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
| lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
| distributed. Its Infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
| mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 

Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury S8t., Boston. 
| 





ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren 

| Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
| Eeelesiastical History gnd Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
| ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rey. Benjamin 
| F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng. 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
Hi. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
| Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiliam H. 
| Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $166. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 





| FAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philauelphia on the Pennsylvania R.R. U der 

| the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 23,000 volumes 

| Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 

| grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-re siden 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre. 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500a 

| year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 
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THE MAGIC MIRROR. 


BY MAY KENDALL. 
Dim clouds across the field there float, 
And shadows slowly form, combine, 
And gather shape. A tiny boat 
I see tossed in the foaming brine, 
O rower, wait! Brave rower, stay! 
Nay, boat and rower fade away. 


Again the dim clouds gather o’er, 
And slowly shape a battlefield, 
And, dead or living, wounded sore, 
One lies beside a broken shield. 
O warrior, canst thou heed or hear? 

Nay, for the visions disappear. 


Fling down the shining surface bare ; 
An idle tale it tells to me. 
The shadowy form I image there 
I trace in earth and air and sea. 
Earth, sea and air from pole to pole, 
The magic mirror of my soul! 


—{Longmans’ Magazine. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


Edwin A. Abbey’s frieze in the new Bos- 
ton public library has for its subject the 
search for the Holy Grail. 


A despatch from Christiania, Norway, says 
that there is a lineal descendant of Eric, 
who landed on American shores long before 
Columbus, who is now a hospital steward in 
the United States service. Charles Ogmund- 
sen, as he is named, is now at Christiania on 
a four months’ furlough. When on duty he 
is stationed at Fort ‘Thomas, Ky. 


The celebrated archeologist of the Roman 


| Nelson A. Miles, major-general in the 
| United States army, and the new president 
of the Society of the Army of the Potomac, 
|is a Massachusetts boy. He was born in 
| Westminster, and was a clerk in Boston 
| when the war broke out, and he dropped the 
yard-stick for the sword. He entered the 
| service as Ist lieutenant of the 22d Massa- 
chusetts Infantry, and is now second in sen- 
iority only to General Schofield. 


Henry George has gone to Kansas to 
speak to the Chautauquans of that state. He 
expects to return in August, and to visit the 
Exposition on the way. 

Phillips Brooks, in his numerous visits to 
England, endeared himself to the congrega- 
tion of the little London church of St. Mar- 
garet, near Westminster Abbey. Canon 
Farrar, who is now vicar of St. Margaret’s, 
has announced that a memorial to the 
preacher will be put up there. It will con- 
sist of three panels of stained glass, repre- 
senting the command, “ Feed My Sheep.” 
The church will also send a subscription of 
$1,000 to the Harvard memorial building 
fund, of which Louis Dyer, formerly a pro- 
fessor of Greek at Harvard, but now resi- 
dent at Balliol College, Oxford, is secretary 
in England. 


Mr. George M. Pullman has just presented 
to the Historical Society, “in trust for the 
city of Chicago and for posterity,” a large 
bronze group commemorating the massacre 
at Fort Dearborn in 1812. Mr. Pullman’s 
house stands on the site of the massacre, and 
in the street near by is a leafless, weather- 
veated cotton-wood, which has long been 
known as the ‘massacre tree.’ 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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Mme. Janauschek is to bid farewell to the | Lord Coleridge, in his president: 

stage in Philadelphia next September, and dress, at the Salt Schools, Saltaira shines 
a fitting testimonial is being arranged for by | told the latest Browning story, Bete 
George W. Childs and others. | lent him one of his works toreag. io 
ward meeting the poet, the [ona atte. 


Rudolph Schnaubelt, the anarchist who is | Justice sald to hit: © What } 1 Chie 


ieve ave ic . ‘ L conk 
believe d to have thrown the bomb which | stand I heartily admired, and 
killed several policemen and injured over : e 
: Pt . 4 | be immortal: but as to much 
sixty citizens in the Haymarket assassina- | 
don of Chicagc: te eat to be tte 4 San | Could not tell whether I admi 
Fra a at tt Mealpewrttoi ts ; g ‘nm “a0 | because for the life of me I « 
— — 7 stand it.” Browning replied: « J» ree 
_An axe once used by Mr. Gladstone is} of your calibre understands ten ie kee 
shortly to be placed on exhibition in the} what I write I think I oucht +). 
Forestry Building of the World’s Fair. 7 
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to be COnten: 
_ George Kennan has returned t y 
United States. While in England _— 
}entertained by Henry M. § 
Barrie, the Right Hon. James 
Dr. Conan Doyle and Sir George ), G.., 
}yan. Mr. Kennan is prepari “ea 
| a subject related to the 
|ment, and in January will 
| land, a course of lectures on Sj 


Thomas Nelson Page and his bride, until 
recently Mrs. Field of Chicago, expect to 
live in Washington during the winter, but 
Mr. Page said the other day that he should 
get a home in Virginia at a point equally 
convenient to Washington and Richmond, 
where he would claim a residence. Mrs. 
Page was a native of the old town of Alex- 
andria, a few miles below Washington, 
though she spent most of her girlhood days 
in the Capital. 
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The University of Virginia presents this 
year for the first time a diploma or certifi- 
cate to a woman, Miss Caroline Preston 
Davis, who, though not permitted to attend 
lectures, has successfully passed the exami- 
nation in mathematics. 


37-41 TEMPLE Pl, 
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Sixty years after its first production, the 
performance of Cherubini’s Requiem has 
been forbidden in Norway. It was to be 
played in the cathedral of Bergen for the 
benefit of the families of the victims of the 
disaster at Verdaelen. Herr Baug, the 
Minister of Culture and Worship, however, 
ordered it stricken from the programme. 


Mile. Isch, the young telegraph operator 
in Tiflis, with whom the second son of the 
Czar, Grand Duke George, has fallen in love, 
is said to be a beautiful girl. She is the last 


catacombs, Commendatore De Rossi, is lying 
very ill in Rome, after a stroke of apoplexy, 
but it is expected he will recover. Rossi is 


When an interpellation was made regarding 
the incident in the Storthing, the Minister 
replied that he had acted in accordance with 
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seventy years old, and only last April he 
saw a bust of himself unveiled in the ceme- 
tery of St. Callistus, whose labyrinths he dis- 
covered and opened between 1844 and 1854. 


The interior of the house on the old Whit- 
tier homestead at Haverhill, which has un- 
dergone changes since the poet’s boyhood, 
has been restored as nearly as possible to the 
same condition it was in those days. ‘The 
pevine that made the kitchen smaller has 

een removed, and the fireplace restored to 
its former size. Pieces of the old appoint- 
ments of the rooms, which were given away 
by the Whittier family to relatives and 
friends, are to be returned and resume their 
former places in the apartments, especially 
in the kitehen. The number of daily visitors 
to the old homestead is increasing. 


Manager Conried, of the Irving Place 
Theatre in New York, has come back from 
Europe, where he has been hunting up Ger- 
man actors and plays, with success enough 
to make him sure that the next season will 
be full of novelty and merit. He has brought 
sixty-four plays, only two of which have 
been done in this country, and those not in 
German. 


Mr. Austin Dobson does not look like a 
writer of daintily romantic and musical verse. 
He is the type of the common-sensible, mid- 
dle-class Englishman. He is stout, and of 
medium height, and has a florid complexion, 
a pair of shrewd, kindly, bluish-gray eyes, an 
aquiline nose, a moderate quantity of dark- 
brown hair, and a thick, bushy mustache. 


Mr. I. H. Caliga, the artist, has taken to 
himself a wife, the adopted daughter of 
Whittier’s cousin, Mrs. Abby Woodman. 
Mrs. Caliga, by the way, is generally under- 
stood to have been the subject of Whittier’s 

oem, Little Red Riding Hood. The hus- 

nd was born in India, of German parents, 
writes Mr. Wingate to The Critic, and 
began work as a clerk in a Boston store; 
but soon his artistic tastes got the better of 
him, and he was painting and drawing with 
such enthusiasm and success that he gained 
the approval and encouragement of many of 
the older artists. So he went abroad to 
study, and is now on the high road to suc- 
cess. 


Prof. C.V. Stanford, whose opera (founded 
on The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan in 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh) Sir Augustus Harris 
is about to produce in London, is the son of 
the Rev. Charles Stanford, the first editor of 
the once famous Dublin University Maga- 
zine, and was born in Dublin about forty-five 
years ago. 


Dr. Schliemann’s facility in languages is 


noted by the author of an appreciative arti- 
He describes the arche- 
ologist as carrying his part, at his own table, 
as 


cle in the Atlantic. 


in three concurrent conversations in 


descendant of one of the oldest noble families 
of the province. She is poor, however, and 
os ahaa to earn her living. She chose 
telegraphy, and became the head of the Tiflis 
station. There the Grand Duke met her, 
when he was sent to the Caucasus for the 
benefit of his health. He was first intro- 
duced to Mile. Isch at a ball at the house of 
the provincial marshal of nobility. It is 
said that the Czar and Czarina favor the 
marriage of their son and the young woman. 


The oldest man and woman in Pennsylva- 
nia, and probably in the United States, ac- 
cording to their own figures, are Mary Me- 
Donald, aged 128, and John Gibson, aged 
121, both inmates of the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Colored Persons in Philadelphia. 
Mary McDonald declares that she remem- 
bers George Washington perfectly, who 
patted her on the head one day for her atten- 
tion to the comfort of the Continental sol- 
diers quartered at Valley Forge, near the 
home of Reese Lowell, * master, where 
General Washington was a frequent visitor. 


Mrs. Parke Goodwin, daughter of William 
Cullen Bryant, died on June 23, at Bar 
Harbor, Me., after years of invalidism. The 
remains will be removed in the fall to Ros- 
lyn, L. I. Mrs. Goodwin’s funeral occurred 
in the same month as her father’s —the 
month in which, in his beautiful poem, June, 
he had expressed the hope that he might be 
buried. 


Col. W. C. Church, well known in military 
circles and as editor of the Army and Navy 
Journal and biographer of John Ericsson, 
is the recipient of a handsome silver medal 
through the United States Legation at Stock- 
holm. This medal was struck by Sweden, 
in commemoration of the life and services 
of John Ericsson. 

A recent visitor in the Midway Plaisance, 
at the Chicago Fair, whose coming excited 
a commotion among the men of many na- 
tionalities there, was George QO. Starr, a 
traveller of great experience, and his wife, 
better known as Zazel the acrobat. Mr. 
Starr was greeted by many of the Oriental 
representatives as a personal friend. He is 
foreign agent for J. A. Bailey and for the 
Barnum and Forepaugh shows, and for ten 
years he has been visiting European capi- 
tals and Eastern countries in search of at- 
tractions. 


George Frederick Watts, who has painted 


| the portraits of so many great men, has just 


finished one of George Meredith, the novel- 
ist. Meredith is one of those original men 
Watts likes to paint—and he never paints 





any subject unless he likes. _The picture is, 
| indeed, said to be striking ; the keen, thought- 
| ful, crotchety face, with iron gray hair and 
| beard, reminding one of Carlyle’s a little; 
| the gray loose suit and red necktie. 


several paragraphs of the Constitution, for- | 
bidding the presentation in “ Norwegian | 
districts of anything contrary to the word of 

God and the Augsburg confession.” He 

had therefore forbidden the playing of the | 
requiem as “a Catholic mass for the dead.” | 
M. Michelsen upbraided M. Baug for his 
action, declaring that such an opinion should 
not be held by a Minister of Worship in 
the year 1893. The Storthing decided to 
postpone the consideration of the question. 


Call and See Us, 


CHAS. H. PARTRIDGE, 
Formerly with W.C. BROOKS & c9, 
L. J. PARTRIDGE, 


Springfield Republican, 

DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 

LEADING NEWSPAPER 
NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPU SLICAN mew 
tablished in 1624 by Samuel Bowles. i ty 
| constantly and consistently served the yok 

asan independent and progressive newnue 
It undertakes to publish the leeitimate sm & 
the broadest interpretation, with prompum, 
| care, intelligent and convenient arrangemestamt 
just proportion. It seeks at the same tims 
promote good government, social order and ® 
dustrial prosperity, while it also providesams 
amount of interesting, profitable and entertalsig 
reading matter. It is the organ of no ged 
party, class or interest. 

THE REPUBLICAN is handsome and cleat 
typographical appearance, and o7 igina! ane fet 
in matter, having its own exclusive correspat 
ence, making its own selections and produit 
its own literary and other features. I!) theaa 
of its conductors to make it different from oie 
newspapers ratner than like them. 

THE WEELLY REPUBLICAN gives the crem 
of the seven daily issues in its 12 broad pageet 
the important news and the best of the editors, 
correspondence and general ani special featur 
of the paper. It is edited and arranged 
fig care, and is pronounced by masy 


The Sunol bronze statue of Columbus, | 
which is a duplicate of the one in Madrid, | 
has been recommended, by the Art Com-| 
mittee of the New York Park Department, | 
for acceptance. 


THE 


Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that | 
Contain Mercury, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of | 
smell and completely derange the whole | 
system when entering it through the mucous 
surfaces. Such articles should never be 
used except on prescriptions from reputable 
hysicians, as the damage they will do is ten- 
Fold to the good you can possibly derive 
from them. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manu- 
factured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 
O., contains no mercury, and is taken inter- 
nally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. In buying 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get the 
genuine. Itis taken internally, and made 
in Toledo, Ohio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. 
Testimonials free. 
(S"Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. | 





udges the best weekly newspaper acd family 
ournal in the country. 


DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, #8! 
year. 


SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 4 year. 

WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 4 5 

All subscriptions are payable stricty #™ 
vance. Sample copies free. 

FREE FOR ONE MONTH. 

The Weekly Republican, a 12-page paper, wil 
be sent free for one month, to any one who wilt 
to try 


Address THE REPUBLICAS, 
Springfield, Mass 
a: caper 


‘Steam Carpet Cle 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


For Our Readers. 


If you can make eighty words from letters 
contained in the word “MonTREAL” you 
can have a FREE TRIP to the World's Fair 
and return, as the publisher of that well 
known magazine, “Dominion — ILLus- 
TRATED,” offer to pay expenses to Chi- 
cago and return to the first person in each 
state sending a list of not less than eighty 
words asabove. ‘This isa popular way of 
attracting attention to a popular publication. 
A host of other valuable prizes will be 
given to successful contestants, and EVERY 
ONE able to srg alist of not less | w Soe : 
sixty words will be awarded a prize RE- 
valued by the publishers at not SOE. tase MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND 
five dollars. As prizes are equitably TURNED SAME DAY. 
divided among the different states persons | Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Sa® 
residing in — locality ere an equal | — a VLSTERER 
opportunity of securing the free trip to| one BB 
Calaene. or one of the other valuable Sainss | J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINETS 
for their state. This announcement ap-| 741 TremontSt, acort 











than | 








Rutland and Ce 
pears in the leading newspapers of this “eT 
|state for the first time THE SAME DAY. | (Ul 
| Enclose twelve U.S. two-cent stamps with | FIVE PROPHETS ' 
‘list of words for sample number of this 
| elegant and profusely illustrated ( 96-pages ) —BI— ros 
|magazine, containing full particulars of | L 
this most liberal prize distribution. “ Do- | 


es el ~ te ee a1 
| minion Illustrated” is the leading and long-| Rough white paper covers 


EDWARD E. HALE, WM. 5: 


and CHAS. G. AMES: 


& 


, ee! “ay toe Se se oom ee oe 


many tongues. But though many modern| The committee on the observance of the | est established magazine in British America | For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 
languages were at his command, Schliemann | twenty-fifth anniversary of the consecration | (larger than Harper’s, Century, Scribner’s and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Pis# 

conscientiously preferred and used classical | of the first bishop of Albany, which occurs | or Cosmopolitan). Its publishers are rated - —a 
Greek. Schliemann’s children are more | next year, has decided to build a chapter | by mercantile agencies and worth over one | LADY just returned from CbiCh 5 gs 
Greek than German or American. His | house as a fitting recognition of Bishop | hundred thousand dollars. Send promptly A like to chaperon four youn E eee 
daughter Andromache was not long ago | Doane’s labors. The Rev. Charles S. Olm-|as date of postmark decides. Address Coan Sap er parte io 
married to Leon Melas, son of the present | stead of Cooperstown is secretary of the | “ Dominion ILLUsTRATED, Ground Floor, | Guaperen, Office of Boston Commo 

demarch of Athens. committee, which desires to raise $25,000. | Y. M. C. Assoc’n, Montreal, Que. Bromfield St. 
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yin & Porsmouth $8, Co, 


snow’s Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Ave. 


hie! DAILY LINE TO 


“  WARBLEHEAD, 

BAKER'S ISLAND, | 
“BB SALEM WILLOWS, | 
BB OBEVERLY, | 
BB SLES OF SHOALS, 
PORTSMOUTH, 


Ep AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST. 
’ On and After June 16th. 
of Shoals and Portsmouth week days, 
—- ee epeedays, 10.30a.M. Fare to Portsmouth 
sr isies of Shoals, 7% cents. Round Trip Tickets 
to shoals, good only on date of issue, week uaye, 
75 cents; Sondaye, $1.00. 
York, Rye or Hampton Beach, $1.50; round 


0. 
a bares Isles of Shoals under new manage- 


pent. Fish Dinmers a Specialty. Dinner 


75 cents. 
itt Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 


for Marblehead, Baker’s Island, Salem Wil- 
ws and Beverly, week days, 10.00 a. m., 2.00, 
sp, m.; Sundays, 10.45 a. m., 1.00, 6.15, 7.45 p. m. 
Fare, 25 cents; round trip, 45 cents. 


BAND CONCERT 


| ae 
' 


SALEM WILLOWS 


Sundays and Holidays. 


Tickets and staterooms at 300 Washington st. 
andatthe wharf. Special raves for lodges, Sun. 
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. day schools and large parties upon application to 
», W.A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 
Send for folders. 
& C0, 
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Downer Landing. 








































































































































ER Y ivamers leave Rowe’s Wharf (weather permit 
SUNDAYS. 

> To Hull, Pemberton Landing. at 9.30, 10.45, 
- ee IL# &. Mm. ; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, $.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 p.m. 
oe wa a AS os a@ m.; 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 

' 5, 8.20, 9.50, p. m. 
a Hull, ¥. &. Pier, at 10.45 a. m.; 2.30 p. m. 

. am, 4.10, 6.50 p. m. 
prone em Vvowner Landing, at 10.45 a. m.; 2.30, 5.15 
Ze Tews AS p. m. 
~ . urn, 8.40 a. m.; 12.00 m.; 3.55, 6.35 p. m. 
rr ay ae ll the way by boat, 9.30, 10.30, 
beg am, 800. 10:48 A. ta; 12.90; 1.00, 2.00, 3-90, 5.00, 
{ no gede (2, 708. 8.00.920 pm “Seti lis “oe 

9, 8.00, 9.30 p. m. 
or Nantasket, by A and rail via Pemberton, 
Lapeer - hy 11.30 a. m.; 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 
na! abe @ ‘#@ p. mm. ° 
a - Be a. M.; 12.32, 1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, 
: pre . . 

Jr 1s the alm ee leaves Hingham for Bostom, at 8.30 a. m. 
t from other are by bout, or boat and rail, 25 cents each 
ves the creas Round ip pee ~ 4 with admission to, Melville 

6 08 wen, pe except on Mondays and July 4th. 
aye ent _GEO. P. C SHING, General Manager. 
ec ial feature j . a sti feelin ciel 
rranged wit } ASS 
> many 
r aud family } INT 
quarter, #4 “ 9 ? 

Steamers from LINCOLN WHARF, adjoinin 

’ ) : g 
: ae Ph aaa North Ferry, weather permitting, 
ths, $1 — 

; For Bass Poj 
erictiy 1s _Foint, week days and Sundays—9.30, 
strictly + 12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.25 p. m. 
- _ 0.30 a. m.; 12.15, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 
‘ For Nahant week d ‘ 

“ge paper, se BY, 5.00, 6.30 p. m. Return, 3.48 1.00 x _: Hy 
ne who Wit ag b p.m. Sunday—9.30 a. m.; 3.00, 6.30 

f . Band pturn, 11.00 a. m.: 6.30 p. m. 

UBLICA, - concerts day and eveuing. commencing 
geld, Mas rt eave™, Summer theatre. New bowling 
7 78 league standard, 
° ng CATE FISH DINNERS 
‘ne taney and evening, boati bathing and 
| i, @ Uying horses, maze, base Ball ete. F 
pay Wii:25°. Childrentise. East Boston cars, 
Tremont streets, run direct 
Relaid. - ial rates to parties. J. A. FLAN- 
: t, 201 Washington street, Boston. 
a ME RNEST and VERM 
AY. n ONT 
ind Tint Shalt with its wealth of 
EAT| ON Natural Reauty 
sTeREs CHARMING 
eas ‘ AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY, 
vd concert Offers superior attractions for a 
f ' 
¢ Central Vermont R. R. 
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Wi IES of the above ina 
4, H. L108 LLUSTRATED PAMPHLET entitled 
een is 
MES: = nd along the Shores of Lake 
1s, 50 ; familo ening a SELECTED number 
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ms, 2% ., nests. 8 j week. 
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r reer eo ; 260 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
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JULY. 


BY ANNIE M. LIBBY. 

Royal tiger lilies 

By the garden gate, 
Rows of regal dahlias 

Close beside them wait: 
Haycocks in the meadow, 

Wild fowl on the fen, 
Hail to thee, midsummer, 

And July again. 


—{Good Housekeeping. 


Indian Poisoners. 


The report of the analyst to the Bombay 
Government on the cases of criminal poison- 
ing during the past year is made the text 
by the Times of India for some interesting 

observations on the methods of Indian poi- | 
soners. Arsenic is the agent most commonly | 
employed, for it is the cheapest and most | 
easily obtained of deadly drugs; opium 
comes next; and then, much lower down in | 
the scale, strychnia and pounded glass. | 
The arsenic cases are typical of the people | 
among whom they occur. In a Scinde 

district astranger went into a shop one day 

and entered into friendly conversation with 

amanhe met there. On parting, by way 

of thanking him, the stranger presented him 

with some sweets for distribution among his 

friends. The result was that five men and | 
a boy were poisoned, and the obliging | 
stranger has never been heard of since. In | 
Belgaum, a boy returning from school was 
given some sugar, which he shared with his 
sister and another child; all three were soon | 
found to be suffering from an irritant poison. 
In all the reports children figure as victims 
in the arsenic cases. The poison is usuall) 
given in sweetmeats,and generally by a 
‘strange woman’ whom they meet in the 
street and who disappears. This ‘strange 
woman ’ is found in page after page of suc- 
cessive analysts’ report for the past twenty 
years, and under much the same circum- 





The Indian professional poisoner is rare- 


appear to be wholly without motive, and in 
many the poisoner appears to make no difli- 
culty about poisoning a whole 
make sure of an individual. Accident is 
the main cause of discovery in the reported 
cases, for in remote villages a person dies 
and the body is burned before the suspicion 
of foul play gets abroad. Death is nearly 
always sudden in India, and the last rites 
follow so quickly that this kind of crime can 
be committed with a very large amount of 
impunity. 
that traces of arsenical poisoning disappear 
when a body is burned; but this is not 
always the case. At Sattara a body was 
duly burned, and among the ashes of the 
pyre some one who had a grudge against 
the relatives of the deceased secretly intro- 
duced arsenic, and then caused an accusa- 
tion of poisoning to be made against some 
of the relatives. The latter insisted on hav- 
ing the ashes analyzed, but the analyst, 
while finding the arsenic, declared the charge 
fraudulent, for arsenic volatilizes at a very 
moderate heat and leaves no trace behind. 


dian poisoner is recklessness. In Dharwar 
a woman who had a grudge against an old 


im some drink. He was about to drink it, 
when a dispute arose about the price, and 
the seller took up the cup and poured the 
liquor back into the vessel from which he 


adhering to the bottom of the cup, which 
turned out to be white arsenic that the 
woman had introduced into the cup. In 
another instance a woman, at the suggestion 
of her paramour, gave her husband arsenic 
in food. He was violently ill, but recovered, 
and revenged himself on his faithless wife 
and her i 


cheap and can be obtained easily by any one. 
As a rule, it is administered by women to 
their husbands; they take off their glass 
bangles, reduce them to powder by pounding, 
and then mix this with various articles of 
food. 


Dr. J. Collins Warren, who succeeds Dr. 





of Boston. His grandfather, Dr. John 
Warren, a younger brother of Dr. and 


at Harvard from 1783 to 1815, and for 


of New England. 
Warren, father of the present Dr. Warren, 
succeeded to the professorship of anatomy 
and surgery in 1815 and held it for thirty- 
two years. He was also one of the founders 








St. Albans, Vt. 


of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 


ly caught and usually is not even suspected. | 
n a large proportion of cases the crimes | 


family to | 


It is generally known in India | 


Another characteristic feature of the In- | 


— entered a liquor shop and offered | 


had taken it. A white sediment was found | 


over by administering to both a| 
severe thrashing with a stick. Pounded glass | 
is going out of use because it is not always | 
fatal, and more deadly poisons are very | 


Cheever as professor of surgery at Harvard, | 
| comes from one of the oldest medical families | 


General Joseph Warren, of Bunker Hill | 
fame, was professor of anatomy and surgery | 


nearly forty years was the foremost surgeon | 
His son, Dr. John Collins | 


BOSTON j COMMONWEALTH 


© COLUMBIAN 
WORLD EXPOSITION 
BAY STATE HOTEL, 


STONY ISLAND AVENUE, 


(Between 63rd CHICAGO ’ hen 


and 64th Sts.) 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 
First Class, Fire Proof, Steam Heated, Electric 
Lighted, 

Within 500 feet of main entrance to Exposition 
and within three minutes’ walk of Steam, Cable 
and Kicctric cars. Personally Conducted 
Excursions from Boston and Portland. 
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New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


| Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 300 P. M., due at Termin! 





The; tate of Maine Execution Party, who were 
our guests in May, write as foilows: “Having 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Bay State Hotel, we 
take pleasure in commending it to every one, 
especially to all New Englanders.”’ 
HUFE & SPRAGUE, General Managers. 
EASTERN OFFICES: Exchange Bld’g, (Room 
429), Boston, Mass., and 55 Hampshire 8t., 
Auburn, Me. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





European Plan. Centrally and delightfully | 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing | 


all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
service and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev: seconds. 


GEO. B. DEB REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Free carriage to and from the depot. 
§2.00 per day. 

Livery and Feed Stables. 

0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 
and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 7T5c., $l and $2 per day. 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
_A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 





Rates" 





stances. | 





Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA. 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


: 49 Province Court. Boston. 


THE NEW WINTHROP, 


WINTHROP BEACH, MASS. 
M.S. GIBSON, Manager. 


Winthrop Beach is only fifteen minutes ride 
from Boston by rail or steamer. This property 
has been purchased by a syndicate, who will 
make many improvements; when finished, it wil ! 
make one of the most pe vular resorts near Boston. 
The New Winthrop willbe epen June 1. Send 
for circulars till June 1, to 403 Washingion street, 
Boston. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 











‘The Premier Vacation Resorts of 
| the North.” 


By common consent the best way of getting 
there is to travel by those magnificently equipped 
boats of the CANAD: ATLANTIC apd PLANT 
8. 8. LINK, the 


OLIVETTE and HALIFAX, 


| which sail from the north side of Lewis wharf, 

every TUZSDAY,THURSDAY andSATURDAY, 

at noon, after June 24. Sailing days at present, 
Every Seturday at noon. 


Connection is made at Halifax for ail points in 
the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland, and 
it should be borne in mind that this 1s the oy 
line between Boston and Halifax giving throug 
tickets and checking baggage via rail and water 
routes. 





Full particulars, folders, etc,, on application to 
any ticket agent, or 
| J.D. HASHAGEN, 
261 Broadway, New York. 
RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Gen. Agents, 
20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


8.40 P.M. Sundays, leave at 38.00 P, M., due at 
v.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Koyal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Far», $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by pas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

I. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 

W. R. BABCOCK, General Passenger Agent 


FITCHBURG .*. RAILROAD 
Passenger Trains. 


On and after May 20, 1893, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
04 M. PASSENGER for Troy and 
5.0 Alba 


ny. 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6.4 Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
‘ 740%, 8 Sleeping Car to Chicago. 





P ACCUMMODATION for Troy and 
ll. omg 
2 00 FM patLy EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
are cago. 
*9'AN P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 


‘ Cars to Chicago. 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon. 
‘ treal. Parlor Car to Burlington. 
10 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
' Cars to Montreal. 
3 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
' 


Vt. 
7 00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
' to Mont 
Daily 





real. 
*. 


Time-Tables and further information on appl! 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Maas. 


LADY POOR’S OINTMENT. 


IT CURE 
WILL YOu, 


One epplication gives immediate relief. It 
Soothes, Heals and Cures Wounds of all kinds 
Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands or Lips, Bleeding 
or Itching Piler, Eczema, Salt Rheum, Sore ~ 
or any Skin Disease. As this ointment contains 
no mineral or vegetable poisons it can be used on 
the most Delicate Skin. For sale by all druggists 
or sent on receipt of 25c. by James W. Foster & 


sae yeas 


TAILOR, 
8 SUMMER ST. 


Adjustable 
Trousers 


A SPECIALTY. 














EASY, COMFORTA- 
BLE, STYLISH. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
323 Washington Street, 

Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 

TRADE MAR 














Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS, ene any of the 
strictly High Grade Sewing mes, ©x- 
cept Davis. $19 50 buys any ofthe Medium 
grade of Machines, suchas Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Excelsior, &c. $12 98 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house in New England. Oil, 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 


J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward Pl., Boston 
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NEVER? 


Yes, never before could we offer you such rare 
bargains in Brass and Iron Bedsteads as at 
present; three large invoices just received; finest 
line in Boston. Inspection solicited. 


H. W. BIGELOW COMPANY, 
70 Washington Street, Boston, 
Importers, M’f’rs and Distributors. 








THEATRE NOTES. 

The Schaeffer family of acrobats, one of 
the great sensations of ‘America’ at the 
Chicago Auditorium, will be transferred later 


in the season by Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel 
and Grau to the Tremont Theatre. 


So many new features have been intro- 
duced this past week by the star specialty 
performers in ‘The Golden Wedding that 
this merry musical mélange appears in its 
presentation now like an entirely new enter- 
tainment. Dan Daly, Jennie Yeamans and 
Andrew Mack have all put aside their old 
songs, which have proved so popular for the 
past month, and have taken up new songs, 
every one of which has proved a great and 
instant hit. Miss Yeamans’s parody on 
‘ After the Ball’; Daly’s songs, ‘She Never 
Said a Word” and ‘ The Man that Brought 
Columbus over here,’ and Mack’s ‘ Johnnie 
Dougan’ are all new features. Inthe mean- 
time, Sampson is truly proving himself to be 
what he claims to be, the strongest man on 
earth. Each night he adds to his feats of 
strength and is constantly surprising every- 
ode Ter the wonderful things which he does. 
In his act the latter part of this week with 
the Roman column, instead of supporting 
himself by chains, as he has been accustomed 
to, and as all other strong men do in {such 
acts, he simply hangs from the pole by his 
feet alone, and lifts, in this position of dis- 
advantage, what is heavier than a man of 
ordinary weight, a 200-pound dumb-bell. Ac- 
cording to his promise, he has increased the 
weight, and consequently the number of men 
which he supports on his chest, while in a 
recumbent position, and the combined weight 
which he now supports is 4,000 pounds. 


The attraetions at the Tremont Theatre 
will be practically unchanged next week. 
Miss Pauline Hall and her popular associ- 
ates will continue in ‘ Amorita’; Sandow, 
the strong man, will exhibit his wonderful 
feats at the close of each operatic perform- 
ance; and the new-comers, the Daly sisters, 
will be seen in new dances. 


Mr. Willard’s engagement in Chicago has 
been phenomenally successful his popularity 
in that city rivalling that of Boston. Bar- 
rie’s charming play, ‘ The Professor's Love 
Story,’ has thus far been considered his best 
assumption in the lighter forms of dramatic 
art. Ilis next engagement in this city will 
- played at the Tremont Theatre in Septem- 

er. 


Sandow, the Prussian Hercules, now ex- 
hibiting at the Tremont Theatre, has an 
admirable knowledge of anatomy, having 
been a student at the universities in Gottin- 
gen and Brussels. He is agile and graceful 
and moves about the stage devoid of the 
stiffness usually seen in strong men. His 
petoemenene are refined and entirely free 
rom any objectional traits. 


Next week, which is the seventh of ‘ The 
Golden Wedding’ at the Park Theatre, a 
great feature will be J. W. Kelly, the inimit- 
able funny man, whose droll remarks, comic 
songs and imitations, original by himself, 
always make such a great hit. He will 
create a new character in ‘The Golden 
Wedding’ which will serve to introduce 
him in his original specialty. Mr. Kelly 
has never played a character part on the 
stage before in an attraction of this kind. 


THE MIDSUMMER SKIES. 


CHANGED POSITIONS OF THE PLANETS 
AND CONSTELLATIONS—THE SUN’S DE- 
CLINATION—PHASES OF THE MOON. 


(From the New York Times.] 


The scene in the firmament in the early 
evening hours of the opening days of July 
is markedly different in some respects from 
that which presented itself at the same 
hours a month earlier. Regulus, which 
then was high above the horizon in the 
southwest is so near the horizon that it can 
barely be discerned, and the stream of small 
stars to the north and east of it, which 
formed the Sickle, will not be so readily 
traced out. All the stars visible at that 
time will be noticed to have shifted west- 
ward in these four weeks. 


which were in the west, north of Regulus, | 


barely a month ago, have vanished, and the | 
only bright star Ty anywhere near the | 
zenith, which will be west of the point over- | 
head at that time is Arcturus. This last 
mentioned star is almost in a line made by 
prolonging the handle of the Dipper. In the 
southeast Antares, of the group of the Scor- 
pion, is ped to be seen. In the east, and 
now high above the horizon at nine o'clock, 
Altair, of the same group, known as the 
Eagle, will be seen. Altair is the centre and 
brightest star of three ranged in a line up| 
and down with respect to the horizon. 
In the northwest, and well up near the ze- | 
nith,is Vega, of thec onstellation of the Lyre, 

and further to the northward and nearer the 

horizon is Deneb, of the Swan group, which 

is also sometimes called the Northern Cross. 

All these are first-magnitude stars, Deneb 

excepted, and this is the brightest twinkler 

in its locality, and is prominent enough to be 

noticeable to those looking at that part of 

the heavens. From the Scorpion and the 

Archer in the South, northward through the 

Eagle, the Lyre and the Swan, to the Lady 

in Her Chair, the zone formed by the blended 

light of tens of millions of distant stars called 

the Milky Way is flung like a scarf across the 

firmament, girdling the entire heavens. Even 

a small telescope or an opera glass directed 

to this rich region of the sky cannot fail to 

delight the observer and convey to him a 

profound impression of the extent and maj- 

esty of this most wenderful picture of the 

diamond-dotted panorama. 

It very probably has struck a number of 

our amateur astronomers that the stars which 

bespangle the sky are not scattered uni- 

formly, and they have seen that while some 

regions are comparatively bare of stars, 

others contain them in countless numbers. 

Sometimes, for instance, they are seen in 

small groups, like the Pleiades; sometimes 

we have a stupendous region strewn over 

‘with stars, as in the Milky Way. Such 

combinations are commonly known as star 

clusters. There is every variety in the clus- 

ters; here we find them remarkable for their 
brilliancy, then for their enormous numbers, 

and again for the remarkable form in which 

they are grouped. Sometimes a star cluster 
is adorned with brilliantly colored stars, 

sometimes the stars are so close together 
that their separate rays cannot be disentan- 
gled, and sometimes the stars are so minute 

or so distant that the cluster is barely dis- 
tinguishable from the nebula. In each of 
these clusters we have innumerable stars 
crowded together, so as to fill the field of 
view of a telescope. The splendor of these 
objects is appreciated when we reflect that 
each one of the stars is itself a brilliant sun, 
perhaps rivaling our own sun in lustre. 

The symmer dawn bursts upon us ata 
very early hour at present, as the sun is still 
far up in sorthathy declination ; but as the 
month advances old Sol’s pace quickens, and 
before August arrives his speed will be more 
than three times greater than it now is, the 
difference in declination between the first 
and the last of the month being almost five 
degrees. The sun on the first of the month 
rose at 4.30 and set at 7.27, making the 
length of the day 14 hours and 54 minutes, 
whereas at the end of the month it will be 
almost three-quarters of an hour shorter, 
and there will not be quite as many games 
of tennis and other field sports possible as 
ean now be enjoyed between dinner and 
sunset. 

The July phases of the moon began on 
the 6th with our satellite in her last quarter, 
to be followed on the 13th by the new moon 
and on the 20th by the first quarter. We 
have to wait until the 28th before getting 
the beautiful full moon of midsummer, which 
so perfectly graces the view, tingeing every- 
thing with sombre sheen and leaving all 
blemishes in darkness. On the 9th we have 
a conjunction between moon and planet, 
when Jupiter and Luna are at their closest, 
which, by the way, is not saying much, as 
there is a very wide space in declination 
separating the two. 

However, July is not much of a month for 
conjunctions, for, with the exception of a 
meeting between Venus and Mars, also on 
the 9th, there is nothing particularly note- 
worthy. On the 10th Neptune and the 
moon have a meeting, but it is a less strik- 
ing one than that with Jupiter. On the 
14th, the day following the advent of the 
new moon, comes Mars’s turn, followed five 
hours later by a hobnobbing with Venus. 
Mercury and the growing crescent pass each 
other at a very dignified distance on the 
15th, and three days later fair Cynthia’s 
white arms are as close to Saturn as they 
will come for the month. As the darkness 
slewly gathers and the stars come out, we 
shall have upon this occasion our nearest 
approach to an interesting tableau that we 
are to be allowed for some weeks to come. 
On the 21st Uranus closes the monthly meet- 
ings, but we are denied the privilege of 


seeing it with unassisted vision. 





Castor and Pollux, the famous twins, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 









Pure air, pure water, plenty of shade. 
terms. Money advanced to build. 


350 feet above the level of the sea. 
plans and further particulars. 


of her loveliness, all woven as she is with the 
silver woof of rivers and lakes, and so beauti- 
fully green and all bristling with trees, with 
plants and with grass. At about this time 
the earth is in the position known as aphe- 
lion, or at her greatest distance from the sun, 
which circumstance prevents one being siz- 
zled up by the heat that strikes us at a much 
more direct angle now than in winter, when 
the earth is nearer the sun. Our hemisphere 
is now tilted toward the sun, and we are, in 
consequence, enjoying the full splendor of 
midsummer which brings us the days so 
much longer than the nights. Of course, we 
all know that the earth revolves about its 
axis and that six months hence our midsum- 
mer heat will have been exchanged for mid- 
winter’s cold. 

It is also, probably, as well understood as 
anything can be that this axis is only an 
imaginary line running through the globe 
from the north pole to the south pole, re- 
maining pretty nearly fixed, for we can 
prove that the poles do not shift of any 
appreciable extent in the earth itself. In 
fact, if we could reach the north pole and 
drive a peg into the ground year aher year 
to mark the exact spot, we should find that 
the position was sensibly the same. In our 
observatories we can determine the positions 
so accurately that it would be an easy mat- 
ter to detect any change, and as observed 
latitudes remain sensibly unchanged from 
year to year, we are quite certain that the 
pole must remain in the same place. 

Venus now remains above the horizon one 
hour and a quarter after the setting of the 
sun, which interval is increased by fully 
half an hour during the month. Her size is 
also increasing, and with it her loveliness, 
which none can look upon without acknowl- 
edging her as the queen of the evening sky. 
Even the beauties of the starrv constellations, 
drifting by in their eternal march, fail to 
detract from her charms, but, on the con- 
trary, by their brilliant setting, give addi- 
tional lustre. As the months succeed each 
other we shall see more and more of Venus, 
as it is not until December that she reaches 
her greatest distance to the eastward of the 
sun. 

Jupiter is also playing a very taking role 
in the early morning hours, and is easily the 
most prominent object in the eastern section 
of the sky during the hours immediately pre- 
ceding sun-up. He is also increasing in size, 
although he oo not yet recovered the pro- 
portions he had when the year opened. He 
is now in the constellation of the Bull, the 
brightest star of which, called Aldebaran, 
cannot be compared to the giant planet, al- 
though it is of the first magnitude. 

Neptune is also a morning star, but, 
though ranged under Jupiter’s banners, he 
is not visible to us. He is also in the con- 
stellation of the Bull, and his position in 
right ascension puts him considerably nearer 
the Bull’s eye than his illustrious chief. 
Neptune and the moon are in conjunction on 
the 10th, so a general idea of his location 
can be had on that date. 

Mars, on the 9th, is in conjunction with 
Venus, the two being but little more than a 
quarter of a degree apart. Itis unfortunate 

or our purposes that the warlike planet is 
at present so indistinct, as there would be 
much more pleasure then in watching the two 
approaching each other, until they almost 
appeared as one brilliant celestial body, 
than there will be now when Mars is so com- 
paratively inconspicuous. He is now an 
evening star,and is slowly moving toward 
the sun, with which he will be in conjunction 
in September, to emerge upon the other side 
and join Jupiter and the morning planets. 

Mercury reaches his greatest eastern elon- 
gation or distance from the sun on the 11th, 
when he turns in obedience to the inexorable 
law which controls his movements and starts 
again toward the centre of the solar system, 
and will pass to the morning calendar early 
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HILLCREST 


Comprising 200 acres of high and sightly land beautif 
Wooded knolls, unsurpassed for fine residences, pine groves, 
vards, winding roads, picturesque lakes and fine view of distan 


There is not a spot around Ro 
presents such a wide reach of romantic scenery as HILLCREST 
est, driest and healthiest land in Winchester. Visit HILLCREST nd 
the large choice lots for sale at reasonable prices, and the magnificent , ». 
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in August, where he remains for ah 
weeks, and again joins the evening 
Saturn having passed the position of 
rature, is also advancing toward hy 
separating the evening from the 
stars, but as he does not reach thy 
early in October we shal! s 
his mild light throughout the summer 
son. As has already been stated, he js 
of the chief actors in a little scene 
the moon on the 18th, which, wh 
promising very much of fascinating 
will, nevertheless, be well worth 
a passing glance. 

Uranus is in quadrature with ; 
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gone just half way from his position and on 
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fairly close together on the 21st, so w eas 
get a little idea of where to look for hip, 
If, on that evening we can also determin 
his position by means of bright stars jg th 
same locality, we shall thereafter have, 
much clearer idea of his whereabouts 


A Beautiful Place. 


The great object, NOWAadAYS, OF the ci 
lized world, is to advance itself in the fine 
arts to the highest degree attainable } 
higher plane can be reached than to copy 
nature itself, and that is the reawa why 
artists and sculptors are always trying 
reproduce nature on Canvas or ip marke ® 
perfectly that the world will admire ter 
work as it admires nature. ‘The great adm 
ration for nature extends beyond the tw 
arts. Nine times out of ten, it decides fs 
man the location of his abiding place «0 4s 
terrestrial sphere. That is, in selecting’ 
home, or a building lot, a man invari 
selects a place which nature has endow 
with beauty, and a place which is convents 
to the city, as well. ‘There is a place @ 
as this, which, so far as beauty is concert, 
is unsurpassed. The trees, the fields, O 
hills, the valleys, the lakes, and all that 2 
to make the place the pride of its resaem* 
in the way of scientific appointments, a ' 
be found at Hillcrest, in the town of Ve 
chester. Mr. Arthur L. Wyman, ‘o 
State Street, room 50, has something o! 
terest to say about this place to all who oF 
template building a home in the suburvs 


Getting Away from the Heat. 


The rush Nova Scotiaward set in * 
week, the steamers Olivette and Halifax @ 
the Canada Atlantic and Plant line cary" 
large numbers of oo. who propo 
spend several weeks in some - o 
pretty villages between Halifax and ache 
Cape Breton. These steamers ar or 
the same attention to detail in every re 
ment as characterizes their conduct 50" 
ern waters. 


Children’s Week at Bass Point 
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Saratoga. 


\f nday. July 10, the Fitchburg em a 
- men e running its special Quick 
os - ‘fiom JJoston to Saratoga, leaving Bos- 
1 a 11.00 A. Ma, arriving at Saratoga at 


) p. Ma daily (Sundays excepted). 
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“B Worlds Fair 


Collection of Patriotic Songs and 


ty Airs of Different Nations. 


51 Famous National Airs 


sche ® creat nations. Among other countries 
=¢ represented are — 
te imerica, Austria, 
Pngiand, Belgium, 
Fear Denmark, 
ance . 
Germany, Scotland, 
Folland. Ireland, t | 
eres is Spain, Finland, } 
‘ 4 “ 
Wales Greece, Poland, | 
United States of Brazil, | 





Russia, | 
Portugal, 
Norway, 
Sweden, 
Turkey, 


Argentine Republic, 

: Switzerland, , 
Chili, Mexico, 
a Peru, China, 
Bolivia, Japan. 
100 iB Round with superb Illuminated Cover bearing | 
S an «grarings of the National Flags of each country 
e Can »fvecolors. Notwithstanding the cost of get- 
him, dog up this book, we have decided to give it an 

rmine immense sale by making the price only 


~ <.DpOc. 


igents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shonin- 

pr Pianos, Wileox & White Automatic Organs. | 
Anos exchanged, or sold on instalments. | 
for Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to 
io C. Haynes & Co., Boston. | 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Sent Postpaid | 
on Receipt of Price. 
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; | | 
“BB Olver Ditson Co. 
re 453-463 Washington St. 

sin BOSTON. 

‘STM H. DITSON & CO., New York. 
“ll Fitchburg Railroad. 
a Quand after July 10, 1893 (Sundays excepted) a 
oat Y ° ' \ ’ 

SoM Speclal Quick Train 

bo oo Win 


i leave Causeway Street Passenger Station, 
Boston, at 11.00 A. M., arriving at 


-BSARATOGA 


lifax @ 4.50 P. M. 

arrying 

pe © film Segant Buffet Palace Parlor Cars. 
4 f be 

Sydner Pusenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through 
un with without change 


n Sout tbe Kets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars 
} ig information, apply at 250 Washing- 
ss t., or at Passenger Station, Causeway 

reet, Boston. J. R. WATSON, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. 


MOVAL. 
Mice of HL Beaman may now be found at the 
et, Where, Dennett, D. D. 8., 20 Beacon 
bracing ty. axes Charge of artificial teeth, 
“ng Dr. D.’s improvements. 


be. W. w 
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HUB PUNCH 


ICED Is Delictously Refreshing. 


Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 

it contains the right ingredients joined in the 
oe proportions, saves experimenting, and a nip 
when fatigued is restful and satisfying. 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 

Beware of tradesmen who offer you substitutes, 
which are likely to disappoint. Call for and 
insist on having 


HUB PUNCH. | 
PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE........c:seeeseees Prop. and Manager 
fe | Renee: Business Manager | 








Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinees at 2. 
JULY 10—SEVENTH WEEK. 
THE 


GOLDEN WEDDING 
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MIDSUMMER 


SALE 


—OF— 


BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Suits, Pants, Blouses, Shirt 


Waists and Caps. 


To the Mothers of New England: This sale of the lots men- 
tioned below will be without reserve and with little regard to cost, 
and most of them will never be duplicated. 


Long Pants Suits. 


About 300 of our $12.00, $15.00 and $18.00 


Long Pants Suits to close for 
$8.25. 


Y 9 : ? ) . ' 
By a STAR CAST Including Shor t Pants Sutts. 


ALL THE OLD FAVORITES. | 
Special Features, 


| 
Next Week | 


* SAMPSON - 


The Strongest Man upon Earth, and 


J. W. KELLY, 
WHO WILL CREATE A NEW ROLE. | 


$25,000.00 
Ist Mortgage 7°% Cold Bonds 


OF THE 


FRANKLIN MALT COMPANY , 


Will be sold at par. Denominations #100, $200, 

500 and $1,000. Duein 1901. These bonds are 
ully secured by a ist mortgage on ALL the real 
and personal estate, machinery, property, rights, 
ete., of the company, by a trust deed to the 
American Loan and Trust Co. of Boston for 
more than 3 times their par value and by a sink- 
ing fund. These bonds are being sold for the 
purpose of putting in additional machinery to 
supply the large demand for malt, which is six 
times Sager process capacity. 

Make drafts and certified checks perevie to 
the American Loan and Trust Co. Send for sub- 
scriptive blank and printed matter to 
I. ABRAHAMS, Fiscal Agent, 8 Exchange PI. | 


Call and see model of machine. 





Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Oo. | 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE. 





TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN 
Round Trip, 75c. 


Steamers leave north side Central wharf (foot 
State st.) week days 9.30 a. m. and 5p. m.; 
leave Gloucester at 2 p. m. Sundays, leave 
Boston at 10.15 a. m.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 


. ™. 

Pthe excursion boat leaving Boston in the 
morning remains at Gloucester about two 
hours, and arrives back at Boston about 4.30 
p. m. on week days and 5.30 p. m. on Sundays, 
thus affording passengers the opportunity to 
reach home in desirable season after having 
spent the day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 
miles along the renowned North Shore, a stretch 
of sea coast which. in its beautiful and varied 
scenery, is unequaled elsewhere in New Eng- 


and. : 
N. B.—Until further notice the afternoon tri 
from Boston will be made at 5 o’clock instea 
of at 2 o’clock. : 
For further information and special rates for 


large parties apply to E. S. MERCHANT, Agent. 


N EXPERIENED BOOKKEEPER under- 
standing perfectly German, French, Span- | 
ish and English. desires a position. Ad-| 

dress Bookkeeper, Commonwealth Office, 120 
Tremont Street, Boston. 





pils in German and French or a position as 


A Sbils in Ge GENTLEMAN would like pu- 
teacher of languages in a school. Apply by | 











letter to Teacher, Lend a Hand Office, 3 Hamil- 
ton Place, " | 


500 (more or less) All-Wool Gray Double 


and Twist Cassimere Suits, that sold for 
$5.00 and $6.00, to clean up stock, for 


$3.50. 
Fancy Dress Suits. 


All of our Two and Three Piece Velvet, 
Cheviot and Cassimere $10.00, $12.00 and 
$15.00 suits to be closed at 


Blouses. 


Broken lots of our $1.25, $1.50 and $2.00 
French Flannel and Cheviot Blouses to 


close at 
65c. 


Shirt Waists. 


All of our soc. “Star” and “ Mother's 
Friend” Shirt Waists to close at 


29c. 


Caps. 


All of our soc. and 75c. Eton and Turban 
Caps to go at 





$5.00. 


This lot can never be duplicated. 


Short Pants. 


1,000 All-Wool Double and Twist Cassi- 
mere Pants, that sold for $1.50, to close at 


85c. 








1,000 All-Wool Durable Cassimere Pants, 


sold for $1.25, now 


65c. 


Standard 
Clothing Co. 


395 Washington St. 


25c. 


| 


| All of our Children’s Fancy Caps, that sold 
| for $1.00, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 to go for 


5Oc. 


None of the above lots sent on 


approval or exchanged. 


Standard 
Clothing Co. 


395-Washington St. 








THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


PAID IN CAPITAL $600,000, 


HAS REMOVED 


‘TO 


60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 
CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


. L. WALKER & CO. 


Designers of and Dealers in 


From Westerly Granite. 
149 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


pam — sunedatnbootent Ae mh oy RN | RN RR 
| For Over Fifty Years 
| Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
| used by millions of mothers for their children 


at Fine Monumental Work teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 


allays all pain, «es wind colic, and is the bert 
remedy for Dia rh@a. 2c. a bottle. Sold by 
all druggists throughout the world. Be sure and 
' ask for ‘Mrs. WINLSOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP. 
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COBWEBS. 
wen ble for carts by tiger-grass, laid athwart the | 
BY MARY THACHER HIGGINSON. yiaees sand, skirted the cut to reach a ford 
No longer fairies hold their sway ; igher up. A stiff bit for the straining bul- 


Yet tiny hammocks swing 

From waving summer boughs to-day; 
And to the grasses cling 

Soft beaded veils of woven mist, 

Where elves were wont to hold their tryst. 


The busy little gnome who spreads 
Unseen these dainty things 

Can mingle with his fragile threads 
No hope of future wings— 

Unlike the rival worm who spins 

His silken shroud and heaven wins. 


Nature has weavers who possess 
Beauty and power of song. 

The spider in his humble dress 
Is silent under wrong, 

And with his webs the vireos dare 

To make their pendent nests more fair; 


Yet still undaunted by his fate 
He hangs this shimmering lace 
On awkward wall or clumsy gate 
With matchless skill and grace; 
But ceaseless foes his fabrics rend: 
Titania’s weaver has no friend. 


—{Harper’s Bazar. 


THE FOOTSTEP OF DEATH. 


{From Macmillan’s Magazine.] 

“ Godliness is great riches ifa man can be con 
tent with what fe hath.” 

These words invariably carry me back 
in the spirit to a certain avenue of she- 
sham trees I knew in India; an avenue 
six miles long, leading throagh barren 
sandy levels to the river which divided civi- 
lization from the frontier wilds; an avenue 
like the aisle of a great cathedral with tall, 
straight trunks for columns; and ribbed 
branches sweeping up into a vaulted roof 
set with starry glints of sunshine among the 
green fretwork of the leaves. Many a time, 
as I walked my horse over its thinatred 
pavement of shade and shine, I have looked 
out sideways on the yellow glare of noon be- 
yond in grateful remembrance of the man 
who, —Heaven knows when! — planted this 
refuge for unborn generations of travellers. 
Not a bad monument to leave behind one 
among forgetful humanity. 

The avenue itself, for all its contenting, 
shade, had nothing to do with the text 
which brings it to memory; that co-ordi- 
nation being due to an old fakeer who sate 
at the river end, where, without even a 
warning break, the aisle ended in a daz- 
zling glare of sand-bank. This sudden 
change, no doubt, accounted for the fact 
that on emerging from the shade I always 
seemed to see a faint, half-hearted mirage 
of the still unseen river beyond. An 
elusive mirage, distinct in the first sur- 
prise of its discovery, vanishing when 
the attention sought for it. Altogether, a 
disturbing phenomenon, refusing to be ver- 
ified; for the only man who could have 
spoken positively on the subject was the old 
fakeer, and he was stone blind. His face 
gave evidence of the cause in the curious 
puffiness and want of expression which con- 
fluent small-pox often leaves behind it. In 
this case it had played a sorrier jest with 
the human face divine than usual, by placing 
a flat, bloated mask, wearing a perpetual 
smirk of content, on the tov of a mere anat- 
omy of a body. The result was odd. For 
the rest a very ordinary fakeer, cleaner than 
most, by reason of the reed broom at his 
side, which proclaimg him a member of the 
sweeper, or lowest, caste; in other words, 
one of those who at least gain from their 
degradation the possibility of living cleanly 
without the aid of others. There are many 
striking points about our Indian Empire; 
none perhaps more so, and yet less consid- 
ered, than the disabilities which caste brings 
in its train; the impossibility, for instance, 
of having your floor swept unless Providence 
oor a man made on purpose. My 

akeer, however, was of those to whom 
cleanliness and not godliness is the reason 
of existence. 

That was why his appeal for alms, while 
it took a religious turn, as was necessary, dis- 
played also a truly catholic toleration. — It 
consisted of a single monotonous cry: “In the 
name of your own saint,” — or, as it might be 
translated, “In the name of your own God.” 
It thrilled me oddly every time I heard it by 


its contented acquiescence, in the fact that 


the scavenger’s god was not a name where- 
with to conjure charity. What then? The 
passer-by could give in the name of his par- 
ticular deity and let the minor prophets go. 
The 
wooden 
ring, bordered by its edging of dust or mud, 
wherein he sate, winter and summer, was 
never empty, and his cry, if monotonous, 
was cheerful. 


lan seemed successful, for the} would have made capital. 
wl, placed within the clean-swept | were ap 


Not ten yards from his sta- 
tion beneath the last tree, the road ended in a 
deep cutting, through which a low level bed of 


locks, so all save the drivers took the short 
cut by the plank serving as a foot-bridge. 
It served also as a warning to the blind 
fakeer, without which many a possible con- 
tributor to the bowl might ave passed 
unheard and unsolicited over the soft sand. 
As it was, the first creak of the plank pro- 
voked his cry. 

It was not, however, till I had passed the 
old man many times in my frequent journey- 
ings across the river that I noticed two 
peculiarities in his method. He never begged 
of me or any other European who chanced 
that way, nor of those coming from the city 
to the river. The latter might be partly set 
down to the fact that from his position he 
could not hear their footsteps on the bridge 
till after they had passed; but the former 
seemed unaccountable; and one day when 
the red-funneled steam ferry-boat, which sets 
its surroundings so utterly at defiance, was 
late, I questioned him on the subject. 

“You lose custom, surely, by seeking the 
shade?” I began. “If you were at the 
other side of the eut you could catch those 
who came from the city. They are the 
richest.” 

As he turned his closed eyes towards me | 
with a grave obeisance which did not match | 
the jaunty content of his mask, he looked — | 
sitting in the centre of his swept circle — 
ludicrously like one of those penwipers 
young ladies make for charity bazaars. 
“The Presence mistakes,” he replied. | 
“Those who come from the town have empty | 
wallets. ’Tis those who come from the wil- 
derness who give.” 

“But you never beg of me, whether I go 
or come. Why is that?” 

“1 take no money, Huzoor; itis of no use 
tome. The sahibs carry no food with them ; 
not even tobacco, only cheroots.” 

The evident regret in the latter half of 
his sentence amused me. “Tis you who 
mistake, fakeer-ji,” I replied, taking out my 
pouch. “Iam of those who smoke pipes. 
And now tell me why you refuse money; 
most of your kind are not so self-denying.” 
“That is easy to explain. Some cannot 
eat what is given; with me it is the other 
way. As my lord knows, we dust-like ones 
eat most things your God has made. But 
we cannot eat money, perhaps because he 
did not make it — so the padres say.” 

“Ah! you are learned; but you can 
always buy.” 

“ Begging is easier. See! my bowl is 
full, and the munificent offering of the Pres- 
ence is enough for two pipes. What more 
do I want?” 

Viewed from his standpoint the question 
was a hard one toanswer. ‘The sun warmed 
him, the leaves sheltered him, the passers-by 
nourished him, all apparently to his utmost 
satisfaction. I felt instinctively that the 
state of his mind was the only refuge for the 
upholders of civilization, and a high stand- 
ard of comfort. So I asked him what he 
thought about all day long. His reply 
brought total eclipse to all my lights. 

“ Huzoor!” he said gravely, “I meditate 
on the beauty of Holiness.” 

It was then that the text already quoted 
became indissolubly mixed up with the 
spreading shesham branches, the glare be- 
yond, and that life-sized penwiper in the 
foreground. I whistled the refrain of a 
music-hall song and pretended to light my 
pipe. “How long have you been here?” | 
asked, after a time, during which he sat still 
as a graven image, with his closed eyes 
towards the uncertain mirage of the river. 

“’Tis nigh on thirty years, my lord, since 
I have been waiting.” 

“ Waiting for what?” 

“ For the footstep of Death — hark!” he 
paused suddenly, and a tremor came to his 
closed eyelids as he gave the cry: “In the 
name of your God!” 

The next instant a faint creak told me 
that the first passenger from the newly 
arrived ferry-boat had set foot on the bridge. 
“ You have quick ears, fakeer-ji,” I remarked. 

“T live on footsteps, my lord.” 

“ And when the Footstep of Death comes 
you will die of one, I presume!” 

He turned his face towards me quickly ; 
it gives me quite a shock to find a pair of 
clear, light-brown eyes looking at, or rather 
beyond, me. From his constantly closed 
lids I had imagined that —as is so often the 
case in small-pox — the organs of sight were 
hopelessly diseased or altogether destroyed ; 
indeed, I had been grateful for the conceal- 
ment of a defect out of which many beggars 
But these eyes 
rently as perfect as my own, and 
extraordinarily clear and bright; so clear 
that it seemed to me as if they did not even 
hold a shadow of the world around them. 
The surprise made me forget my first ques- 
tion in another. 

“ Huzoor !” he replied, “I am quite blind. 








water flowed to irrigate a basin of alluvial 
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land to the south; but a track, made er | 
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removed the light I had before. 


the last this slave saw, he deems it bad. 


| it is time the Great Judge took his exalted 
resence to yonder snorting demon of aj te an unseen holy of holies. 
wat, for it is ill-mannered, waiting for none. | of wind, not a sound, save the rustle of binis 
God knows wherefore it should hurry so. 
The river remains always, and sooner or | causelessly, a snatch of song hushed in jy 
later the screeching thing sticks on a sand-| first notes, as if the singer found it too ligh 


bank.” 
“True enough,” I 


replied, 
“ Well! salaam, fakeer. 


ss 


of lieutenant-governor without delay.” 
After this f often stopped to say a 

words to the old man and give him a pi 

of tobacco. 


smart, in the wastes‘of sand and water. 


Here and there a — half-caste 
specimen of young 
Spectator. 


pea-coat, on the other by his 
native trousers. “ Ease her! stop her! 
astern! full speed a head!” All the 


rards. Then, suddenly, overboard 


good old legitimate wa 
turies of river usage. 
to fakeer-ji. I found him as full of 


me well worth consideration. 
man born of a long line of those who 
swept the way for 
were, prepared G 
footsteps. 
ji’s inheritance before he 


do to the imagination of others, the 
because, while 


he and his forbears h 


turned him into a religious beggar. 


Footstep of Death. 
The phrase 


between us. 
absence. 


“ Huzoor! 
come some time.” 


catch the midnight ferry-boat. 


aisle. 





The light came from the sky one day and 


Housekeepers 
Should Remember. 


The Government Chemists, after having analyzed 
all the principal brands of baking powder in the 
market, in their reports placed the “Royal” at the 
head of the list for strength, purity and wholesome. 
ness; and thousands of tests all over the country 
have further demonstrated the fact that its qualities 
are, in every respect, unrivaled. 

Avoid all baking powders sold with a gift or 
prize, or at a lower price than the Royal, as they in- 
variably contain alum, 
render the food unwholesome. 
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It was a 
| bad thunderstorm, Huzoor ; at least, being | ing in the moonlight lay close up to the ep. 


laughing. 


-ji. 
“ Salaam, Shelter of che World. May the 
God of gods elevate your honor to the post 


For the ferry-boat fulfilled his| pected place. 
srophecy of its future to a nicety, by acquir-| the discovery that, in my hurry, had bé 
ing intimate acquaintance with every shallow 
in the river; a habit fatal to punctuality.| could be done save to send my groom bet 
It was an odd sight lying out, so trim and 


funnels standing up from among Beloochees 
and their camels, bullocks scarred by the 
plough, zenana-women huddled in helpless, | moonlight with his bowl full to the bm i 
white heaps, wild frontiersmen squatted on | front of him. 
the saddle-bags with which a sham Oriental-| worse every day,” he said, fervently; “i 
ism has filled our London drawing-rooms. 


Over all, on the bridge, Captain 
Ram Baksh, struggling with a double nature, | traced another circle of cleanliness in a tree, 
represented on the one side by his nautical | a new reed-mat, no bigger than a_handker- 

baggy, | chief, was placed in t 


science and with it a score of lascars and 
passengers, who, knee-deep in the ruddy 
stream, set their backs lazily against the side, 
and the steam ferry-boat Pioneer, built at| solemnly, producing something from 4 hot 
Barrow-in-Furness with all the latest im-| low in the root, “the Presence’s own tobae 
provements, sidles off her sandbank in the 
sanctioned by cen- 
o return, however, 


would call as I trotted past after a few days’ 
I am still waiting. It will| voice I heard could not belong 


One night in the rains word came from a| drowsy enjoyment of the surrou 
contractor over the water that a new canal- lo 
dam of mine showed signs of giving, and,| flower to dream about —hu 
anxious to be on the spot, I set off at once to | that?” 
I shall not 
soon forget that ride through the shesham | down an echoing passage, | 
The floods were out, and for the best | est, making me start up, W'¢ 
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lime or sulphuric acid, and 
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“Yr 


part of the way a level sheet of water vleam. 


But|bankment of the avenue, which seemed 
more than ever like a dim colonnade leadine 
Not a breath 


in the branches overhead, and sudden) 


for sleep, too dark for song. The beat of 
my horse’s feet seemed to keep time with the 
stars twinkling through the leaves. 

I was met at the road’s end by the wu. 
welcome news that at least two hours me 
elapse ere the Pioneer could be got of 
few | newly invented mud-bank which the rive 
ful} had maliciously placed in a totally une. 
Still more unwelcome vy 
my tobacco-pouch behind me.  Nothiy 
with the pony and instructions for immed 
Red | ate return with the forgotton lun 
After which I strolled over towards my 
friend the fakeer, who sate ghostlike in te 


“ That snorting devil behaves 


if the Shelter of the Poor will tarry a twink 
or a| ling I will sweep him a spot suitable for his 


ndia brimful of the | exalted presence.” 


Blind as he was, his dexterous broom hal 


e centre, and | wa 
being invited to ornament just such another 
penwiper as the faker occupied himeell 


hard 
shib- 


boleths, even to the monotonous “ ba-la-mar- | “ Mercy,” he continued, as I took my ses, 
do (by the mark two)” of the leadsman for-| shifting the mat so as to be able to lem 


goes my back against the tree, “ blesses both him 

who gives and those who take.” Ere 
Shakespeare, it will be observed, yields # 
times to platitude. “For see,” he added, 


returns to the Presence’s pipe.” ' 
Sure enough, it was genuine Golden (iow, 
and the relief overpowered me. Ther ! 


trite | was, after a space, half lying, half sitting ® 


piety as a copy-book, and yet, for all that, the | the clean, warm sand, my hands clasped a 
ragments of his history, with which he| the back of my head as 

interlarded these commonplaces, seemed to| shimmering light and shade of the leaves 
Imagine a 


looked up into the 


“Upon my soul I envy you, fakeer-ji we 


have | who go to bed at set times and seasons dos! 


rinces; who have, as it| know the world we live in.” 
’s earth for over-refined 
That, briefly, had been fakeer-| the graven image beside me, for he . mi 
began to wait for| back to his penwiper by this time. ea 
the Footstep of Death. Whatever it may | was talking more to myself than to him, | 


“ Religion is its own reward, remarked 


posi- | half-drowsy excitement of physical pleasur 


tion appealed to mine strongly, the more so/| so I went on unheeding. 
speaking freely enough 
about the family of decayed kings to whom 
belonged, and of} there is 
the ruined palace they still possessed in| something! 
the oldest part of the city, he was singu- 
larly reticent as to the cause which had 


“ Was there ever such a night since the 
one Jessica looked upon! and what 4 scent 
in the air—orange blossoms 
”? 

“It is a tree further up the water<t 
Huzoor, a hill tree. The mver may = 
For | brought the seed; it happens °° someti : 


the rest, he waited in godliness and con-| Or the birds may have brought it from 
tentment Our so he assured me) for the} city. 
o 


There wasa tree of eh “ee 
i it rg 
den there. A big tree w! arte rs 


rew to be quite a catchword | flowers; so large that you ca” 
“ Not come yet, fakeer-ji?” I fall.” 


ai eel 
* still with its tace 
Th v im sat so stu . 

e aven age 


to the river, that it seemed to me a f 
ed to BY 
ndings. 


>» § 
sleeply: 
1 whats 


dreamy sense of unreality ad 
“ Magnolia,” I murmured, 
A faint footfall, as of some one passe 


" loud, 0 er, 
le awake; as ibe 
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pame 
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fgkeeT Nae. . ” 
» of your God 1" F 
Tee one was passing the bridge from the 
Some OF : 






ind after adding his mite to the bowl 
at e way. 
sc ahe echo, Huzoor,” explained the 
» answering my start of surprise. 
eeve behind us is hollow and the cut is 
"Resides, to-night the water runs deep 
jark as death because of the flood. The 
te always louder then.” 
Xo wonder you hear so quickly,” I re- 
} inking back again to my comfort. 
cht it must be the Footstep of Death 
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t} vught 
"] .| turned towards me, and in the 
‘alight 1 could see those clear eyes of his 
eos if the light had come into them 








Yor vet, Huzoor! But it may be the 
_ sone for all we know.” = | 
"What a gruesome idea! Hark! There it 
vas again; loud, louder, loudest, and then | 
; That cat e from the city, Huzoor. It 
, and goes often, for the law-courts have | 
vip. Perhaps that is worse than | 
en \ ecognize footsteps ?” 
Surely. No two men walk the same; 
is a face. Sometimes after 
ues back, and then you know | 
. assed be fore.” | 
No they cenerally come back ?” 
alD- TI ae the city go back Sooner or 
= leath takes them. Those from 
val wilderness do not always return. The 
ne holds t fast, in the palace or in the 
te 
inds . {vain the voice seé med to me not to be- 
aly. ag to the still figure beside me. “It makes | 
ity evilish noise, I admit,” I said, half to 
ight mys f: “but— - : 
t of Perhaps if the Huzoor listened for 
) the ieath as 1 do he might keep awake. Or 
wrhaps, if my lord pleases, I might tell him 
» UD ast r of footsteps to drive the idle dreams 
must fom his brain till the hour of that snorting 
f 4 enon comes in due time ?” 
river Go ahead,” said I, briefly, as I looked up 
inet: x the stars. 
vu Sohe began. “It’s asmall story, Huzoor. 


leh jule of footsteps from beginning to end, 



























ching w lam blind. Yet life was not always 
beet iwening. They used to say that Cheytu 
ned iwithe longest sight, the longest legs and 


the longest wind of any boy of his age. 1 





was Cheytu.” He paused, and I watched a 
the og shadow of a leaf till he went on. 
7" “The little princess said Cheytu had the 
hares ingest tongue, too, for I used to sit in the 
it fx corner by the pillar beyond her carpet 
wink: mi tellher stories. She used to call for 
or his yu allday long. ‘Cheytu, smooth the 

pound for Aimna’s feet’ —‘ Cheytu, sweep 
mo had the dead flowers from Aimna’s path’ — 
a trict, ‘Uheytu, fan the flies from Aimna’s doll,’ — 
ndker- fr, naturally, Huzoor, Cheytu the sweeper 
1 | was dd not fan the flies from the little princess 
nother merself; that was not his work. I belonged 
imeelf, her footsteps. I was up before dawn 
sea, ping the arcades of the old house ready 
0 lean them, and late at night it was my wor 
oth him gather the dust of them and the dead 
Even towers she had played with, and bury them 
elds at amay in the garden out of sight.” ; 
added \dim perception that this was strange 
a bob =< lor a sweeper made me murmur, sleep- 
tobac ‘that was very romantic of you, 

On the other hand it fitted my 
n Cloud, onment si admirably that the surprise 


There | passed almost as it came. 
ting is , “he was a real princess, the daughter of 


-ery rose on the still air: “In the|ing the house ag 
|heard her crying amongst he 
in the inner room. 


| look you, her man had many more wives to 


|most hiding it from below. 


| wall of the next house. 
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gainst her wedding feast ; | 


What then? Girls | 
always cry at their weddings. I went with | 
her, of course, to the new life because [| 
had swept the way for her ever since she | 
could walk, and she needed me more than | 
ever in a strange house. It 
rich house, with marble floors and a} 
marble summer-house on the roof above 
her rooms. People said she had made a/| 
good bargain with her beauty; perhaps, 
but that child’s face that I sawin the light | 
was worth more than money, Huzoor. | 
She had ceased erying by this time, for | 
she had plenty to amuse her. Singers 
and players,and better story-tellers than | 
Cheytu the sweeper. It was but fair, for, 


was a fine | 


amuse him. I used to hear the rustle of her | 
long, silk garments, the tinkle of her orna-| 


| ments and the cadance of her laughter. Girls 


ought to laugh, Huzoor, and it was spring: | 
time ; what we natives call spring, when the 
rain turns dry sand to grass, and the roses 
race the jasmine for the first blossom. The | 
tree your honor called magnolia grew in the | 
women’s court, and some of the branches 
spread over the marble summer-house, al 


Others again | 
formed a screen against the blank, white | 
The flowers smelt | 
so strong that I wondered how she could | 
bear to sleep amongst them in the summer- 
house. Even in my place below on the 
stones of the courtyard they kept me awake. 
People said I had fever, but it was not that ; 


only the scent of the flowers. I lay awake 


|one dark, starless night, and then I first 


heard the footstep, if it was a footstep. 
Loud, louder, loudest; then a silence, save 
for the patter of the falling flowers. I heard 
it often after that, and always when it had 
passed the flowers fell. They fell about the 
summer-house too, and in the morning | 
used to sweep them into a heap and fling 
them over the parapet. But one day, Huzoor, 
they fell close at hand, and my groping fin- 
gers, seeking the cause, found a plank placed 
bridge-wise amongst the branches. Huzoor! 
was there any wonder the flowers fell all 
crushed and broken? That night I listened 
again, and again the footsteps came amid a 
shower of blossoms. What was to be done? 
Her women were as women are, and the 
others were jealous already. Next day, 
when | went to sweep, I strewed the fallen 
flowers thick, thick as a carpet round her 
bed; for she had quick wits I knew. 

“*Cheytu! Cheytu!’ 

“ The old call came, as I knew it would, 
and thinking of that little child’s face in the 
light, I went up to her boldly. 

“*My princess,’ I said, in reply to her 
question, as I bent over the flowers, ‘ ’tis the 
footstep makes them fall so thick. If it is 
your pleasure I will bid it cease. They 
may hurt your feet.’ 

©] knew from her silence she understood. 
Suddenly she laughed ; such a girl’s laugh. 

“* Flowers are soft to tread upon, Cheytu. 
Go! you need sweep for me no more.’ 

“T laughed too as I went. Not sweep 
for her when she only knew God’s earth 
after I had made it ready for her feet! It 
was a woman’s idle word, but woman-like 
she would think and see wisdom for herself. 

“That night I listened once more. The 
footstep must come once, I knew; just once, 
and after that wisdom and safety. Huzoor! 
it came, and the flowers fell softly. But 
wisdom was too late. I tried to get at her 
to save her from their pitiless justice. I 
heard her cries for mercy; I heard ‘her cry 
even for Cheytu the sweeper before they 
flung me from the steps where the twink- 
ling lights went up and down as if the very 
stars from the sky had come to spy on _ her. 
What did they do to her while Ilay crushed 
among the crushed flowers? Who knows? 
It is often done, my lord, behind the walls. 














sped a = who had been —God knows when! 
into the » 8 written, doubtless, somewhere. Yes! 
aves. A real princess, though she could barely 
ji. We "uk, and the track of her little feet was 
ns don't 1 broken by hand-marks in the dust. 
‘naturally, Huzoor, the dust might help 
omarked but not I, Cheytu, who swept it for 
had gone eps. That was my task till the day 
But | . tte thunderstorm. The house seemed 
him, in 8 mai of the heat. Nota breath of life any- 
pleasure ~» 40 at sundown they set her to sleep 
:,, - pmost roof under the open sky. 
ince the , vurse, full of frailty, as women are, | 
a scent | o¥a while the child slept, to work | 
ssoms of ” “mankind as women will. Huzoor, it 
._., bad storm. The red clouds had hung 
vater<uh be yt day long, joining the red dust 
nay bare ~ yy so that it came unawares at last, 
— “tale and sending a great ladder 
fom ‘cht down the roof. 
ina x Aimna! Aimna!’ cried some one. I 
ge wnile fe . and had her in my arms; for 
nar thes ’ dead luzoor, it was life or death, and 
kine n, ’meed to us whether they be 
th its fact = <a ioe, It was out on the bare 
as a ep, thas dn’ leeping sound as children 
Pat moneda cme The Tight of 
oat "as the ‘last thing I pet a ad - the 
epily “s &, ‘ast thing ( heytu the > =? . a 
Pa ; € sweeper ever 
“But T could he ir I coul 
illine » ar. d hear her 
e —_ hanging} : ‘er bow her face must be 
a And “a 7 the change in’ her voice. 


1e day I found myself sweep. 











She died; that is all I know, that is all I 
cared for. When I came back to life she 
k= dead and the footstep had fled from 
|revenge. It had friends over the Border 
where it could pause in safety till the tale 
was forgotten. Such things are forgotten 
quickly, my lord, because the revenge must 
|be secret as the wrong; else it is shame, 
| and shame must not come nigh good families. 
But the blind do not forget easily; perhaps 
| they have less to remember. Could I for- 
get the child’s face in the light? As I told 
| the Presence, those who go from the city 
| come back to it sooner or later unless death 
| takes them first. So I wait for the footstep 
| — hark!” 
| Loud — louder —loudest: “In the name 
of your own God.” 
| Did I wake with the cry? Or did {Ifonly 
open my eyes to see a glimmer of dawn pal- 
ing the sky, the birds shifting in the branches, 
the old man seated bolt upright in his pen- 
| wiper. 
“That was the first passenger,” Huzoor, ” 






siieng 
,|istime your honor conferred dignity on ill | 
r girl friends | manners by joining it.” 


“But the Footstep! the princess! you | 
were telling me just now —” 

“What does a sweeper know of princesses, 
my lord? The Presence slept, and doubt- | 
less he dreamed dreams. The tobacco —” 

He paused. “ Well,” said I, curiously. 
“Huzoor! this slave steeps his tobacco in | 
the sleep-compeller. It gives great content- | 
ment.” 

I looked down at my pipe. 
half smoked through. 
explanation ? 

“ But the echo ?” 
it but now.” 

“Of a truth there is an echo. That is 
nota dream. For the rest it is well. The 
time has passed swiftly, the Huzoor is 
rested, his servant has returned, the boat 
has come — all in contentment. The Shelter 
of the World can proceed on his journey in 
peace, and return in peace.” 





It was but | 
Was this really the 


“ T heard 


I protested. 





“Unless the Footstep of Death overtakes 
me meanwhile,” said I, but half satisfied. | 

“Huzoor! It never overtakes the just. | 
Death and the righteous look at each .Other | 
in the face as friends, When the Footstep | 
comes I will go to meet it, and so will you. | 
Hark! the demon sereeches. Peace go 
with you, my lord.” 

About a year after this the daily police | 
reports brought me the news that my friend 
the old fakeer had been found dead in the 
water-cut. An unusually heavy flood had 
undermined the banks and loosened the 
bridge ; it must have fallen while the old 
man was on it, for his body was jammed 
against the plank which had stuck across the 


had kept his word and gone to meet the 
Footstep. A certain unsatisfied curiosity, 
which had never quite left me since that 
night in the rains, made me accompany the 
doetor when, as in duty bound, he went to 
the dead-house to examine the body. The 
smiling mask was unchanged, but the eyes 
were open, and looked somehow less empty 
dead than in the almost terrible clearness of 
life. The right hand was fast clenched over 
something. 

* Only a crushed magnolia blossom,” said 
the doctor; gently unclasping the dead 
fingers. “ Poor beggar! it must have been 
floating in the water, — there’s a tree up the 
cut; I've often smelt it from the road. 
Drowning men — you know the rest.” 

Did 1? The coincidence was, to say the 
least of it, curious. It became more curious 
still when, three weeks afterwards, the un- 
recognizable body of a man was found half 
buried in the slit left in the alluvial basin by 
the subsiding floods; a man of more than 
middle age, whose right hand was clenched 
tight, over nothing. 

So the question remains. Did I dream 
that night, or did the Footstep of Death 
bring revenge when it came over the bridge 
at last? I have never been able to decide; 
and the only thing which remains sure is 
the figure of the old fakeer with blind eyes, 
looking out on the uncertain mirage of the 
river waiting in godliness and contentment 

-for what? 


Mr. Henry G. Kittredge, editor of the 
SJoston Journal of Commerce, has been 
named by the World’s Fair Executive Com- 
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FroR 
PURELY FAMILY USE. 
Originated and first prescribed by an 
OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN 
in 1810, Could a remedy without real 
merit have survived over eighty years? 
Generation after Generation 
HAVE USED IT, 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


JorSOND) we 


1gi0- 


Cures Headache, Sore Throat, Coughs, Catarrh, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhcea, Lameness, 














| he said, quietly. “The boat has.come. It 





sore! Body or Limbs, Stiff Joints, Strains, Pamph- 
fet tree. Sold every where. Price 35 cts., six .00, If you 
can’t get it send to us 1,8. JOHNSON & CO., Beaton, Mass 


channel a little way down the stream. He | 


mittee on Awards one of the judges in the | 
He is not certain that he | 
will be able to accept, as the duties will oc- 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide peanee, 
large stable 25x90, room for elght or more horses, 
large carriage room and 8 rooms formen. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2.story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, pinzza, cost $8200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor. lot 6467 feet, with voung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres,in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from ft astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, flue pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock weet can be gath- 
ered tor dressing, rich soil, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, bir) 72x48. sheds, etc.,allin good repatr. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property, 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, \% mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
80 head stock, milk sold at door, good orchard, 
the farm vorders on a pond and a river runs 
through; buildings in good repatr, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, 11 rooms, painted 
and blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. Price 
$8,000, $3,000 cash. 

Good Chance for a Florist. 


Fine farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 8 greenhouses filled with 

lants, 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cute 25 tons 

ay, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 

ood condition, aqueduct water, 2-story brick 

ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
shade trees. Price $4,500, 3¢ cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x80. Price $1,000. 
\% cash, will exchange for Florida or Orgon 
property. 

Dover, N. H. 


Good home market for all produce, 20 acres 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, wood 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hennery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 


A good farm with one of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees covering 11 acres, all 
oung, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
33 000 worth apples sold in one season, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by machine, will keep 30 head stock, enoug 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water fror spring on a hill, grand view 
for miles,2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
built »y the day of best material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage house, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exehange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in variety, 1% 
story house, 11 rooms, high studded, painted and 
blinded, stable, carriage house, wood shed and 
hennery. Price, $3,000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer, 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. K., % mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty fruit, modern house, 10 1900ms and 
bath, furnace, gas, open fireplaces, fine stable 
and hennery, all in excellent condition. Frice 
$4.500, $2,500 cash. 

Marshfield by the Sea. 


Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow, who mus 
sel!, gvod soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
large old fashioned house, barn with running 
water, assessed for $2,840. Il’riceonly $2,700, 
$500 down, balance easy. 

Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 1)¢ miles from 
station, dark rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, plenty fruit, trout brook, first-class build. 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms and bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60x40,shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 

° Scituate Harbor. 


Cottage near the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
storage, asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for $400, $200 down, a sligkt expense will make a 
pleasant summer home. 

Northfield. 


Handsome village residence, new 2-story house 

with tower (see phowo.) 18 roums and bath, hot 

and cold water or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet long 

from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartered 

ouk and whitewood, cost $10,000. Price, $3.000, 

% cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 
Village Residence. 

Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atory 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clapboarded 
and painted, both in good condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 3¢ cash. 

Malden. 


Will exchange for a small farm, near Faulkner 


station, nearly new house, 6 rooms, 4,150 feet of ° 


land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 
A Productive Fa:m. 

Sixty acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cows and 4 horses, 
entat fruit tor home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, house 9 rooms, new st ble, 
cost $1,600, 38x54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Price 
only $2.500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 
Middleboro, on O. C. Kt. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., ‘57 Washington St. 

Malden. 


Near Faulkner station, nearly new cottage of 
6 rooms, rden with fruit. Price $2,300, will 
exchange for a small farm. 
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Columbia a 
Bicycles. 


|| It may be aes that there 
would be 


Five-Sixths 
Less Illness 


lim the community if Bicycles 
were more generally used. 








i 


i] 
Keep out in the open air, but do 
not over-exert yourself in ex- 


| ercising. Use a Bicycle be- 

||} suse —- Mechanicians | 

| | estimate that it requires Pope i 

| Five-Sixths| Mfg.\| | 


less force for a persen to 
propel himself on a Bicy- 
cle one mile than would 
be needed to walk the 

|| same distance. 
\\ Columbia catalogue free at our 
offices and at our agencies; by 
mail fortwo two-cent stamps. 


New York. 
Hartford. 
—— 


























HORSE AMBULANCE 


ON CALL AT 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL 
549 Albany, Cor. of Dedham St. 
Horses Treated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 


DOGS, 
50c. 


hoeing forge at regular rates. Calls made night 
and day, Telephone, 992 Tremont. 


Sermons for the Winter. 


By Rev. Epwarp Everett HALE, D. D 
These sermons will be sent post-paid, to any given 
address on receipt of price. Six cents 
Bound volumes $1.50. 


No. THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 
LIFE HID WITH GoD. 

THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
TU GLORIFY Gop. 

WHITTIER, CURTIS LONGFELLOW. 
“'TIS FIFTY YKARS SINCE. ' 
PERSONAL RELIGION, 

MODERN IDOLATRY. 

TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER. 


TRUTH. 

HOW YO USE THE BIBLE. 

- LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS 

CKEEDS AND LIFE. 

LAW OF LOVE. 

CHRISTIAN MYSTICS. 

PRL BUM eY Tee OTH. 
AY AND EASTE 

MANHOOD. - 

» THE WILL OF GOD. 

SUMMER SERVICE. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & Co. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


LEND A HAND 


FOR JUNE, 
THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Last Execution by Electricity ry Tunis 
A Ory and a Propeoy...........csceess . 8. Wilise 
Massachusetts Indian Association. 

The Free Public Library... Frederick M. Crunden 
The Girls’ Industrial 8 ool. 

The Dixte’s Work 
Clark University. 
ag ira ~ oe eee: el 

@ Organization 0 omen..F mille A. - et o. 

Consumption in New England Climate ge 





Attending 
Surgeons, 


Dr. Edward C, Beckett, 
Dr. Daniel D. Lee, 





Seneoresn 





Alice M. Bacon 





_BOSTON 


DR. J AEGER’S 


sims Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


| HEADQUARTERS FOR 

















HtA'T S 


Inf{Leading and Correct§Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston - tem 
(Opposite the Common.) 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 31, 1892.. 


..$23,026.000.61 
ITIES...... 


20,607 ,2231.67 
$2,325,768.04 
YLIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
@sued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annuai Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. Every policy has endorsed thereon the 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to 
which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphiets rates anu values |for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pr 

8, F. TRULL,JSecretary. 
wm. B. bheasememeal Asst. Sec. 


GOLD AND SILVER PLATING 


We would call your att your attention to our 
New Plating and Repairing Depart- 
ment. All kinis of Hollow Ware, such 
as Cake Baskets, Butter Dishes, Casters 
and Ice Pitchers; also Table Knives 
Forks and Spoons, etc., »romptly 
attended to. 


APPLETON & BASSET’. 


QSuecessors to G. um piown & Co., 
804 WASHINGTON ST. 


ASSETS 
LIABRIL 
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CURE NO PAY 





Ww, Roberts 
Ramabai Association, Lend a Hand Cinna and 
Intelligence. 


For sale at news-stands. Annu 
$2.00. Single numbers 20 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & Co. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 
THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 


reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
work. 


Annual Subscription 25 cents. 
J. STILMAN SMITH & co., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


ial subscriptions 
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JOHN CONLON & C0, 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES ; 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





COMMONWEALTH. 









JULY 4, 











LETTERS of CREDIT 


For Travellers Use, 


Available in all Parts of the World, also 
Mercantile Credits, issued by 


KIDDER, 
PEABODY, 


& CO. 


113 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 





THROUGH 
Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 
London, 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. | 


Choice Investments For sal 
GRAND OPERA MELODIES 


FOR 

VIOLIN AND PIANO 

FLUTE AND PIANO 
MANDOLIN AND PIANO 


A NEW AND EN-| 
\3 0 YABLE COL- 
LECTION. 


| EePaPae BY 
SEP. WINNER. 





An exce wheat « collection of gems from 
Standard Operas. The melodies are not 
difficult to play, and the piano accompani- 
ments are tasteful and easy. The folluw- 
ing Operas are represented: 


Aida, Anna Bolena, L’Africaine, Beli- 
sario, ‘Bohemian Girl, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, Carmen, Ernani, Fille du Regiment, 
Freischutz, Faust, Fra Diavolo, Gioconda, 

L’ Amico 
Lohengrt grin, 
Ball,Martha. 
Orphee, Obe- 
atanella, Son- 
Tann- 


Don Giovanni, Les Huguenots 
Fritz, Lucia di Lammermoor 
Lucrezia Borgia, The Masked 
Mignon, Mar Thema, Norma, 

ron, Preciosa, Kigoletto, 8 
nambula, Traviata, Trovatore, 

hauser, Phe Talisman, William Tell. 


To every lover of the Opera ‘Grand 
Opera Melodies’ appeals strongly. This 
compilation should be on your piano for 
the next six months. To master its con- 
tents is to know the ins and outs of the 
Grand Opera 


Piano and Violin (both parts in- 
f one book) $1.25 


Flute and Piano (both parts in 
oue book) $1.25 
; Mandolin and Piano (both parts 
PRICES | in one book) $1.25 
, “- | Violin Solos (no accompani- 
For ) ments) -75 


Flute solos (no accompaniments).75 
Mandolin Solos (no acconpani- 
ments) . 


Complete, Piano and other In- 
struments (two books) $1.50 





. 


Sent, postpatd, to any address on receipt of price. 


Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer and Shon- 
ingar Pianos and Wilcox & and White Automatic 
Organs. Pianos exchanged or sold on instal- 
ments. For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., 
send to John C. ts clase & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON ( COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 


ee in a charming old-fashioned house in 
a near suburb of nm; there is a suite of 
three rooms and large parlor to be let with board; 
there are ample and attractive grounds and a 
large piazza, easily accessible frum the 
offers a rare sepetaany for a quiet fami 
wish to avoid the cares of housekeeping 
secure the privacy and comforts of a home. with 
the ay of the estate. Address M. M. R., 
Boston Commonwealth. 
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OBESITY’ BELTS 
men ELASTIC 
Fitting TORY IN USE. 








Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant®* and 
nd for Price List. 


SMITH, MACKENZIE & ep 





50 Bromfield Street, 








ARCHITECTURAL 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


Puilding Plans and Specifications, | 
Our Charges Are Reasonable, 
CALL AND SEE Us, 


AIR MATTRESs. 








If you want health and comfort, 
AIR MATTRESS. Absolutely pur @, and th 
only per ect bed male. Indorsed by physicians 
Manufactured and soli only by METROPO! ATAN 
aik GOODS COMPANY,7 TEMPLE plas E 


--BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Biblical, 
Archeology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is resd 
by over 3000 persons each month, and Is the on y 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar g 
year. 


sleep on the 





Classical and Oriental @ 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted ep 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced {p 
the June, 1892, number, and wi!! be completed ip 
2% Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co.,, 

Meriden, Conn, 

OPIUM iio 
$1,000 IN PRIZES. 


WHO WILL WIN ONE! 


THE RACES OF MAN 


PROVOKINGLY CLEVER! 


The most fascinating game invented. Everyon 
goes wild over it. 


GRAND PRIZE $500. 
182 Other Prizes. 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR GAME. 


THE KARNAC COMPANY, 


116 BEDFORD ST., ROOM 407. 


~ OLD WHISKIES. 


Pickwick Club (pure rye), very choice, 
Old Crow, Old Hermitage, 

Old R. P. Pepper (rye and bourbon), 
Old Hunter (Baltimore rye), fine goods, 
Lanahan & Son, XXXX, 

Imperial Crown, Springvale, 
Mercantile Club, Faneuil Hall. 


And many other favorite brands in wood or 
glass, in quantities to sult purchasers. 


John L. Stevenson & Co., 


2 and 4 Faneuil Hal! — 











= Carlyle Cul Caventish 


correct tobacco for the Briar 
and Meerschaum. 











STOCKINGS. 
DR. PHELPS, 


TRUSSES, 
Perfect 

THK MOsT SATISFAC- 
26 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST 


273 WASHINGTON ST4 













THE CRAWFORD SHOE 





Is sold to the Wearer 


make than any First-Class 


World. 


at nearer its cost to 


Shoe made in the a 





a@-225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa, 
a—°611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 
ag Under the United States Hotel. 

a7 20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 
a4@°182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. 


whe 
Green St. Main St., Charlestown. 





A CraWlor 


Is the only place in the world 


genuine CRAWFORD SHOES. 


I 





re you can buy a pair of the 








